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The General Electric 
Company is working 
side by side with your 
local electric light and 
power company tohelp 
lift drudgery from the 
shoulders of women as 
well as of men. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Millions of American women voted for President in 1920 
and are finding time to take active interest in civic affairs 


The suffrage and the switch 


Woman suffrage made the Amer- 
ican woman the political equal of 
her man. The little switch which 
commands the great servant Elec- 
tricity is making her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


No woman should be required to 
perform by hand domestic tasks 
which can be done by small electric 
motors which operate household 
devices. 
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EDWARD W. BOK 


Retired Editor of The Ladies Home Journal, long known as an initiator of new ideas, has 

centered attention by his offer of a prize of $100,000 for the American who devises the best 

plan to secure the cooperation of the United States with other nations in maintaining world 

peace. The practical nature of Mr. Bok’s experiment, in sounding the mind of America for 

a workable foreign policy, is seen in the fact that $50,000 is to be paid on acceptance of the 

idea and $50,000 when the Senate ratifies it or when enough popular support is enlisted 
to ensure its ratification. 
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By Arthur Bullard 


Mexico, Russia, Turkey and China Present Four Phases of the Problem of 
Trade with Unsettled Countries Which Must Safeguard Rights of 
Foreigners if They Want Capital and Cooperation 


EXICO CITY is a long way 
from Moscow or Constan- 
tinople or Peking, but in all 


of these capitals the United States is 
faced by the same problem—-the es- 
tablishment of conditions favorable to 
“civilized”? commerce. 

The peoples, whose representatives 
rule in these four capitals, want to do 
business with the rest of the world, 
but serious controversies have arisen 
in each of them over trade relations. 
Their governments have passed laws 
which interfered with what we call 
“the rights of commerce,’ or have 
failed to pass and enforce laws to pro- 
tect them. The problem is funda- 
mentally the same in all four coun- 
tries. Commerce, in its broad, modern 
sense, is impossible without some guar- 
antee of the validity of contracts. 

In our domestic commerce we take 
for granted a very special attitude of 
mind towards contracts and rarely 
stop to think of the long process of 
civilization that has led us to that 
attitude of mind. We seldom realize 
the surprising scrupulousness with 
with we fulfill our engagements. The 


carrying out of contractual obliga- 
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tion—which is not at all natural—has 
become “second nature” to us. It is 
so much a matter of course that we 
do not notice it. We can easily call 
to mind cases of violated. contract— 
they impress us. But from one day’s 
end to another we live in an atmos- 
phere of agreements fulfilled. 

When we deposit money in a cur- 
rent account, some banker, whom we 
probably do not know by sight, has 
contracted to pay it back to us when- 
ever we ask for it. Very few people 
in America have ever known of that 
obligation being violated. All the 
time we are making and fulfilling con- 
tracts with the butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker, without any 
realization that this is perhaps the 
greatest marvel of our civilization. 

If one per cent of the contracts in 
force today were violated it would 
completely swamp our law courts. 
Very few manufacturers lose as much 
as one-half of one per cent on their 
sales through the refusal of their cus- 
tomers to live up to their promise to 
pay. Much more than 99 per cent of 
our contracts are fulfilled without dis- 
pute, and only a very small proportion 
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of such disputes are serious enaugll tt te 
get to court. ‘¢ s 

This condition iftouk busifiess. Jife 
at home, this high degree of civiliza- 
«tion, » Which; we \too -easily ¢takd for 
granted, is really the end- ~product of 
an age-long evolution. We do not 
have to go back many generations to 
find ancestors who did not take any 
such conditions for granted. And 
these conditions, essential to our 
modern civilization, are limited to a 
relatively small part of the earth. 


Merchants in History 
ISTORIANS of the older fashion 


confined themselves to recording 
the fortunes and misadventures of 
Royal Families. Thucydides, writing 
about 400 B.c., did not give much space 
to the trading methods of his day. We 
know a good deal more of the com- 
mercial law of Rome. Then there is 
a blank space in the Dark Ages, but 
more and more through medieval times 
the merchants began to make history 
and force the historians to pay atten- 
tion. 

The Merchant Guilds were in con- 
stant conflict with the feudal lords. 
They wanted the promise of emperors, 
kings, and. barons that the highways 
would be safe for their caravans, they 
wanted protection from arbitrary and 
confiscatory taxes, above all they 
wanted assurances that they would be 
paid for their services and goods in 
real money. They were fighting for 
contracts that could be relied upon. 

In this century-long conflict the 
merchants had no armies at their dis- 
posal, their only weapon was the boy- 
cott. Feudalism had need of com- 
merce, but the feudal lords were 
always tempted to kill the goose that 
laid. the golden egg. ‘‘Merchant Ad- 
venturers” was a well-earned title in 
those days of lawlessness. In their 
struggle with the sovereigns of the 


_Oa the form 


privileges of both parties. 


ment is arranged in chapters, called 








F ket} feudal states the Guilds worked 


an of campaign based 

“If we do not like 
the rules of the game, we, 2 will not 
play. 2 oy 

If a baron was too prone to rob- 
bery, if he would not sign an agree- 
ment to give them and their property 
adequate protection, they boycotted 
his territory. On the whole each 
feudal lord needed commerce more 
than the merchants needed any par- 
ticular market. If a baron drove the 
traders away by too aggressive greed, 
the ladies of his court were deprived 
of the pleasure of shopping,. his 
armorer ran out of silver for deco- 
rating sword hilts, before long the 
pressure of the boycott became un- 
bearable and he was forced to sign 
new agreements before he could per- 
suade the traders to return. By this 
method of boycott, and without force 
of arms, the merchants won elaborate 
charters for their towns, intricate and 
extensive privileges for their guilds. 


ont @ put, 


Origin of “Capitulations” 


UCH WAS THE origin of modern 
“capitulations.” The earliest use 

of the word I have been able to find is 
in an agreement between the Merchant 
Guilds of Venice and the Emperor of 
Byzantium. It is dated 1199. In 
great detail it defines the duties and 
The agree- 


“capitula.” (The expression has 
nothing to do with the idea of “sur- 
render.”) We know that similar 
“capitula” had been drawn up long 
before and in Western Europe as well 
as in the East. 

The most detailed information on 
this development is of a later date 
from the records of the Hanseatic 
League. The system, which the great 
trading cities of the Baltic used,, was 
very old and had been developed by 
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ARMED SHIPS OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


no city in Europe which was not 
gradually drawn within the sphere 
of its influence. 


the Merchant Guilds of the Mediter- 
ranean, but it happens that the 
records of the Hanseatic League are 
much more complete than those of the 
earlier times. 

The power of this combination of 
cities, at first purely economic, was 
so great that they had negotiated 
“capitulations” with the crowned 








The Hanseatic League was a confederation of northern 
Germanic cities banded together for mutual protection of 3 tee 
their commerce and the privileges and concessions they had ( ne 
received from sovereigns. The union was formed in the + eet 
13th century when the seas were swarming with robbers and “ e 
pirates. In the 14th century the league attained a high on \ 
political importance and at length there was 
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heads of Europe from Novgorod in 
Russia to London town. People 
starved to death in the streets of 
Bruges when the Hanseatic League 
boycotted the Low Countries because 
some Count of Flanders had violated 
their privileges. 

They had a great warehouse dis- 
trict in London called “The Steel 
Yard” and had negotiated “¢apitula- 
tions,” which gave them “extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction.” No officer of the 
English law could enter their precinet, 
their people could not be arrested 
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nor haled before an English court. 
Within the Steel Yard they had their 
own law and their own justice. They 
paid a fixed contribution in exchange 
for their privileges and were immune 
from arbitrary taxation. Their posi- 
tion in London was very similar to that 
of foreigners in China today. 


Hanseatic Methods 


‘ta ONLY DIFFERENCE was 
that they had no military power to 
back up their pretensions. When the 
English kings, who were in those days 
just as arbitrary and greedy as any 
Oriental potentate, tried to break 
through these capitulations, the Han- 
seatic merchants simply closed up the 
shop and sailed away. Nor would they 
return until abject apologies had been 
made, their goods returned and full 
indemnity paid for damage to their 
property and feelings. 

It was these merchant adventurers 
who forced sound currency on Europe : 
they compelled the kings to give up 
the pleasant practice of clipping 
coins. They forced their own cur- 
rency on Britain. The English people 
called these Hanseatic merchants 
*Kasterlings,” as their Baltic home- 
land lay to the East. The coins of the 
English kings were so often fraud- 
ulent that the money of the “Easter- 
lings” became current. “Sterling” is 
only an abbreviation of “Easterling.” 

When the Turks captured Constan- 
tinople, they found that all its com- 
merce was based on these elaborate 
“capitulations.” As the sultans had 
just as much reason as the emperors 
to desire this trade with the West, they 
reaffirmed the capitulations. Euro- 
pean traders, when they pushed their 
adventures into the Orient, took with 
them the same customs which they had 
developed at home. They consented 
to carry on trade with sultan, bey 
or grand mogul on terms similar to 
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those they demanded from dukes and 
kings at home. 

It is important to remember that 
these “capitulations” had nothing to 
do with diplomacy and were simply 
private agreements bctween merchants 


and local officials. It was not till 
the Sixteenth Century that such 
agreements found place in formal 


treaties between sovereigns. In 1535, 
Francois I made:a treaty with the 
Sultan of Turkey which, among other 
things, assured to French merchants 
the same rights and privileges as were 
enjoyed by the Italian merchants 
under their “capitula.” When 
modern diplomats include “capitula- 
tions” in their treaties with Eastern 
countries they are simply taking of- 
ficial cognizance of customs which had 
been established for many centuries, 
There is no difference in principle be- 
tween the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion of our consuls in China and the 
rights and privileges of the Easterling 
merchants in London or of the Italian 
traders in the court of Byzantium. 
They are intended to foster trade 
under conditions which will be ad- 
vantageous to both parties. 


Japan and “Capitulations” 


APAN is practically the only coun- 

try that had “capitulations” forced 
on her. To be sure, she had already 
granted special, if limited, privileges 
to Dutch merchants, but the “Opening 
of Japan” by Commodore Perry really 
meant that Japan was forced to ac- 
cept trade relations based on terms 
drawn up by the traders. However, 
in general, the merchants have pre- 
ceded the gunboats and have made 
their terms without force. 

The regime of capitulations—of 
special privileges for foreign mer- 
chants—fell into desuetude in Europe 
as firm and orderly states were estab- 
lished, which guaranteed adequate 



















protection to all commerce, domestic 
as well as foreign. When “civilized” 
law, which assures the validity of con- 
tract, has been established and the 
courts treat native and foreign mer- 
chants alike, there is no longer any 
reason for “capitulations.” As soon 
as the Japanese had created a strong 
centralized modern state in place of 
feudalism and were able to demon- 
strate that foreign commerce needed 
no special protection they escaped 
from the capitulations, just as Eng- 
land and France and the rest of 
Europe had done. 

The problem which faces all the in- 
dustrial nations in their dealings with 
China, Turkey, Russia and Mexico is 
exactly the same as that which faced 
the Guilds of Merchant Adventurers 
in the Middle Ages. The trader would 
not risk his goods or his money unless 
he was offered what seemed to him a 
fair prospect of profit. On the whole, 
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Wsiness Principle? 


Uncle Sam—“If you want the jam, you must also eat the bread.” 


the feudal lords needed commerce— 
needed it a little more than the mer- 
chants did and so in the end had to 
accept the merchants’ terms. It is 
the hope of profit that directs trade 
today just as it was in the Middle 
Ages. 

If the rulers of Mexico, Russia, 
Turkey and China do not want the 
commerce of foreigners, it is not only 
their right to refuse concessions, but 
they are also in an _ exceptionally 
strong position to enforce that right. 
For the time being at least the great 
Powers are too exhausted by the War 
to attempt to impose “capitulations” 
on them. Nobody is likely to follow 
Perry’s example and force foreign 
commerce on a nation which does not 
want it. 

The problem is complicated, how- 
ever, by the fact that all four of these 
countries do want foreign trade, and 
especially international loans. The 








controversy is caused by their un- 
willingness or reluctance to agree to 
terms which will attract the wealth 
and enterprise of foreigners. 


II 


HINA, at least Young China, the 

new generation of . “Western 
Learning Students,” wants. intercourse 
with the “Foreign Devils.” Para- 
doxically, it .is.just this group. .in 
China who “think internationally,” 
who object most stormily to the 
“capitulations.” They consider it an 
insult to the sovereignty of the 
Republic that the Western. countries, 
having withdrawn the “capitulations” 
in the case of Japan, insist on main- 
taining them in China. They ignore 
the fact that the Japanese reorganized 
their domestic law in accordance with 
the accepted Business Code of the 
Western World, so that the reason 
for these agreements disappeared and 
at the same time—largely as a result 
of accepting the Western model—the 
Japanese built up their fighting 
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A caravan outside the ancient walls of Peking 








strength to a point where no other 
country could afford to ignore their 
wishes. Neither of these developments 
has taken place in China. 

The case of the Shantung bandits 
throws light on the controversy. At 
bottom the psychological reactions of 
individuals is more important than 
diplomatic documents. The tourist 
trade to China has dropped suddenly, 
passages are being canceled whole- 
sale. Our Government has always 
been unusually friendly to China, but 
there is nothing it can do to prevent 
this boycott. Tourists—and they 
represent a very important element in 
modern trade relations—will not go 
to a country which is unwilling or 
unable to protect them from kid- 
naping. 

Until the Chinese succeed in putting 
their own house in order, in a sense 
acceptable to the business men of the 
West, they will have to accept capitu- 
lations—or get along without foreign 
commerce. 

The Chinese would have a very much 
stronger case if they stopped arguing 
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about abstract questions of sov- 
ereignty and began the discussion of 
concrete cases. They have much real 
ground for complaint, which at once 
stirs the sympathy of every fair- 
minded Westerner who visits the 
Orient. Senseless abuses have grown 
up under the capitulations just be- 
cause they are so old. They need to 
be modernized. In some details they 
are oppressive or humiliating to the 
Chinese without any gain to the for- 
eigners. If the various Chambers of 
Commerce in the Treaty Ports would 
work out in accordance with modern 
circumstances a statement of the con- 
ditions on which they could carry on 
a profitable business in China—in the 
spirit in which the Merchant Adven- 
turers were wont to meet such prob- 
lems—the results would be quite 
different from and very much better 
than the terms now in the Treaties. 


III 


URKEY presents the same prob- 

lem from a_ different angle. 
Although the victorious sultans of the 
old days voluntarily accepted the 
capitulations because they wish.d to 
encourage trade with Christendom, 
the Young Turks find them irksome. 
Due to the war-weariness of the Great 
Powers, the Angora Government is 
relatively strong and, without taking 
the trouble to reorganize the internal 
life of the country after the manner 
of the West, it has inserted “the 
Abolition of the Capitulations” in its 
Declaration of Independence. 

No one of the Great Powers nor 
any group of them, is in a position to 
impose a set of traders’ agreements 
on the Turks by force. It is, of 


course, impossible to prophesy what 
will happen to the commerce of Tur- 
key. Will the Turks, having repu- 
diated the former safeguards, be able 
to attract new investments from 
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abroad? It will be interesting to 
watch the fate of the Chester Conces- 
sion. The promoters will have to raise 
a large sum of money to begin work 
under their contract, the degree of 
their success in financing their ven- 
ture will be indicative of what foreign 
capital thinks of the new conditions 
in Turkey. The foreign merchants 
already established there will hang on 
for a time at least, long enough to see 
how things develop. 

If the new Turkish Government suc- 
cessfully organizes its courts and 
commercial law so that the property 
of foreigners is moderately safe, these 
modern Merchant Adventurers will 
adapt themselves to the new conditions 
and stay. If they find that under the 
new regime it is impossible for them 
to carry on their business at what 
seems to them a satisfactory profit, 
they will pack up and move to more 
inviting fields of enterprise. Nothing 
which is written in the treaties nego- 
tiated at Lausanne will prevent the 
boycott from becoming effective, if the 
Turks do not in fact offer the for- 
eigners and their property adequate 
protection. 


IV 


USSIA does not present a ques- 
tion of capitulations. The 
Soviets have established an economic 
system in the sharpest conflict with the 
business code of the rest of the world. 
There is no gain from the viewpoint 
of this article in discussing the ethics 
of Communism or its degree of work- 
ableness. The Soviet authorities are 
very definitely anxious to establish 
trade relation with non-Communist 
countries. There would be great gain 
for the industrial nations if a flourish- 
ing trade could be built up with 
Russia.. But the experiment of Great 
Britain once more illustrates the 
futility of a governmental attempt to 
force commerce into an unprofitable 
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channel. A great many Englishmen 
and English firms, under encourage- 
ment from their government, have 
attempted to do business with the 
Soviets. Most of them have wasted 
their time and lost their money. 

The conditions established by the 
Communists are not satisfactory for 
foreigners. There is a certain amount 
of cash trade across the Russian fron- 
tiers, but Trade Agreements between 
Western governments and the Soviets 
have very little to do with it. The 
nations which have not signed get just 
as large a share of this small-scale 
and highly speculative commerce as 
those that did sign. 

Russia, like Turkey, is strong 
enough today not to have to worry 
over anybody trying to impose on her 
by force Trade Agreements which she 
does not like. But if the Soviet leaders 
really want trade and foreign invest- 
ments, as they claim to do, their ulti- 
mate problem is to satisfy individual 
merchants in the various countries, 
not their governments. Today any- 


one in America who wants to trade 
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Moscow, the heat of Communistic Rade ide economic system is completely at variance 
with the accepted business code of the rest of the world 
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with Russia is free to do so.- And no 
Trade Agreements between Washing- 
ton and Moscow could force him to. 
If the Soviets want to establish trade 
relations it is up to them to develop 
a commercial law and a court practice 
which will make the foreigners feel 
that their interests will be protected. 


V 


ae presents a problem fun- 
damentally the same, from still 
a different angle. The controversy 
arose over a clause in the new Mexican 
Constitution which authorized a re- 
pudiation of contracts. The Mexicans 
have a “right,” as a sovereign nation, 
to violate contracts if they want to, 
but foreigners have just as good a 
right to make future investments else- 
where—in countries that assure the 
validity of contracts. There have 
never been formal capitulations in the 
case of Mexico, or any of the Latin- 
American Republics, because when 
they became nations they accepted the 
commercial code of the “civilized” 
world. When Mexico abrogated that 
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code by this new Constitution, we had 
to choose between using military force 
to make her live up to the agreement 
or to resort to the old method of the 
Hanseatic League and Merchants’ 
Guilds and apply a boycott. 

A tremendous amount of foreign 
capital has been withdrawn from 
Mexico since this dispute arose, and 
a great deal more, which would have 
gone in, has been deflected elsewhere. 
We have held the ring and prevented 
other nations, even if they had been so 
inclined, from going in with force and 
compelling respect for the contracts 
of their citizens. So Mexico is free 
to choose. She can make laws to suit 
herself and go her own way alone. 
Or she can adapt her legal system to 
that of other nations and travel in 
company. 


VI 


HESE cases—China, Turkey, 
Russia and Mexico—illustrate 
different phases of one of the most 


A panoramic view of Mexico City 
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perplexing problems of our modern 
civilization. What should be the atti- 
tude of a government towards its 
citizens who—in the fine old phrase 
wish “to adventure in foreign parts”? 
If one resident of this country breaks 
a contract with another, the whole 
machinery of state may be set in 
motion to enforce the contract. But 
what’s to be done when the controversy 
arises abroad? 

Questions which have to do with 
the contractual relation are con- 
stantly coming up on all the fron- 
tiers of industrial civilization. Some- 
times one of our citizens claims that 
he has been defrauded by a citizen of 
one of these backward countries—or 
vice versa. Sometimes it is a dispute 
between our citizens and a foreign 
government. And sometimes our citi- 
zens, “engaged in lawful enterprise” 
abroad come into conflict with the 
Merchant Adventurers of other great 
Powers. 

There is, for instance, the case of 
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A group of the delegates appointed by President Harding to confer with President Obregon 


of Mexico on points of dispute between the two countries. 


In the photograph, second from 


left is Charles Beecher Warren of Detroit, former Ambassador to Japan, General Obregon in 
the center and on the President’s left, John Barton Payne, former Secretary of the Interior, 
now Chairman of the’ American Red Cross 


the Federal Wireless in China. Some 
Americans, after long negotiations, 
signed a contract with authorized rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to install a system of radio com- 
munication. It develops that another 
department of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has also signed a contract with 
the Mitsui Company of Japan, giving 
them a concession for wireless opera- 
tion, which conflicts with that of the 
Federal Company. A treaty contract 
has been signed between the Govern- 
ments of Washington and Tokyo to 
encourage the Open-Door policy and 
not to support their nationals in the 
demand for monopolistic concessions 
in China. Who shall determine which, 


if either, of these contracts is monop- 
olistic? 

All the Great Powers are faced by 
these same problems. 
towards 


Their policies 
weaker countries are like 





Topsy. They are not logical, they 
“just growed.” One of the major 
problems of modern statescraft is to 
study and sum up the experience of 
the last few centuries and work out a 
sound and just code of procedure. 
America has made one important 
contribution to the solution of these 
problems in enunciating the doctrine 
of the Open Door. Gradually it is 
gaining headway in practice. Before 
the War, the Germans had gone the 
farthest in applying this principle to 
the “backward” communities in their 
control. While eloquent in defense of 
the Open Door in theory, we are 
among the worst offenders against it 
in practice. But, in spite of our bad 
example, the idea is gaining ground. 
A second experiment which it is 
hoped may help towards a solution 
of the problem is the “Consortium.” 
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This is simply the “trust 
theory”—with its good 
points and its bad points— 
applied to international en- 
terprise. Many of the vexa- 
tious frictions in trade with 
the less developed countries 
would be avoided if the repre- 
sentatives of the industrial- 
ized nations stopped cut- 
throat competition among 
themselves. This is so ob- 
vious that in many cases 
foreigners of different nation- 
alities have associated them- 
selves in joint enterprises. 
In the oil business, for in- 
stance, American, British 
and Dutch interests are so 
closely interlocked that it is 
hard to tell them apart. The 
Four-Power Chinese Consor- 
tium—Britain, France, 
Japan and the United States 
—was organized under gov- 
ernmental sanction. Due to 
the unsettled conditions in 
China it has not begun to 
function, but nevertheless it 
is a hopeful experiment and 
worth watching. 

A third attempt to meet these prob- 
lems is furnished by the system of 
mandates under the League of 
Nations. The experiment is much too 
young to allow a definite verdict. The 
novel feature is the emphasis put on 
the common interest of all nations in 
the work of civilization. And for the 
first time in history the principle is 
stated that the nation which accepts 
responsibility for the administration 
of a backward people does so not as 
“owner,” but as “trustee.” 

None of these experiments will 
finally settle these problems to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned. 
They will fall short of complete suc- 
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Adolfo de la Huerta, Mexico’s Minister of Finance 


cess because of our common human 
weaknesses—because of the same 
reasons which keep us from living up 
to the ideals of the Open Door in our 
own colonies while we preach these 
ideals so strenuously to others. But 
each one of these experiments—in 
direct ratio to the good will we put 
back of it—will remove some of the 
current injustices and complaints and 
by so much improve the prospects for 
peace. 





Our controversy with Mexico, which 
we may now hope is near settlement, 
is only an incident in the greater 
problem. 
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EDWARD L. DOHENY 
HE head of the Mexican Petro- 


leum Company has been a 
leader in the industrial develop- 
ment of Mexico. He began his 
career in Mexico as a prospector 
for oil in the early days and per- 
sonally endured the hardships and 
the dangers of the pioneer. From 
that adventuresome beginning he 
has gone forward to develop one 
of the greatest oil-producing 
properties in the world. Mr. 
Doheny has been a staunch sup- 
porter of American property 
rights although he has maintained 
a sympathetic and friendly atti- 
tude toward the administration of 

President Obregon 
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HARRISON C. LEWIS 


HE President of the Na- 

tional Paper and Type 
Company of New York has 
had longer relations with 
the publishers of Mexico 
than any other American 
business man. For years 
he has supplied the paper 
on which the newspapers 
of Mexico are printed and 
has maintained close rela- 
tionships with their editors. 
Mr. Lewis is a firm friend 
of the neighboring republic 
and has never lost faith in 
its future 
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WILLIAM C. POTTER 


R. POTTER, president of the 

Guaranty Trust Company, has 
had broad mining experience. 
He was for a long time stationed 
at Aguas Calientes in Mexico as 
representative of the Guggenheim 
interests. Mr. Potter is also presi- 
dent of the board of the Continen- 
tal-Mexican Rubber Company, 
Continental Rubber Company and 
the Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany, and a director in many 
other enterprises. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology 





































EDWARD N. BROWN 
Mk. BROWN went to Mexico 


in the early days and built 
some of the most important rail- 
way lines of that republic. For a 
long time Mr. Brown was presi- 
dent of the railway system of 
Mexico. He established schools 
there and trained the native Mexi- 
cans to become engineers, ma- 
chinists, brakemen, conductors 
and telegraphers. At the present 
time he is president of the board 
of the Pierre Marquette system 
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JAMES SPEYER 


HE head of the banking firm 

of Speyer & Company has been 
a leading figure in financing 
Mexico’s development during the 
past thirty-five years. Mexican 
securities to the amount of ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 (U. S. 
gold) have been issued since 1887 
through Speyer & Company and 
associated groups. Besides loans 


















for the establishment, under gov- 
ernment auspices, of an enterprise 
for the encouragement of irriga- 
tion and agricultural develop- 
ment, the Company has financed 
many of the principal Mexican 
Railroads. Mr. Speyer is Vice- 
President of the Mexico Society 
of New York 


















JOHN L. MERRILL 


OHN L. MERRILL has played a 

great part in Mexican develop- 
ment through his connection with 
the Mexican and Central and 
South American Telegraph com- 
panies, now the All America 
Cables, Inc. - It is largely through 
his efforts that Mexico has estab- 
lished her telegraphic communica- 
tions with the outside world. Mr. 
Merrill is president of the All 
America Cables, Inc., and is ac- 
tively interested in South Ameri- 
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Race 


By Wilson Popenoe 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author 


The Ancient Maya of Southern Mexico and Central America Developed a High 
Civilization, and Botanical Research Coupled with Archaeological Study 
Has Revealed Interesting Facts About Their Daily Food and Drink 


How a Vanished American 








Lived 
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oo e writer of this article is an agri- : ° 
ologists be cultural explorer in the service of the the explorer into 
as depen- United States Department of Agricul- the development 


dent on the dinner suns. 





ticulturist, and 





and the traditions 








table as the rest 
of mankind? Year after year these 
students probe earnestly into ancient 
mysteries, with little thought to the 
food problems of vanished races. To 
them the discovery of buried cities, 
the resurrection of prehistoric art and 
the deciphering of antique inscrip- 
tions appear to furnish glory enough, 
and they sometimes seem content to 
leave it to other branches of science to 
determine what the ancient peoples 
lived on. 

This is not to be construed as a 
criticism. The more one knows of the 
intricacies of the work accomplished 
by the archaeologists in their own im- 
portant field the better must he under- 
stand that to them there are many 
problems more serious than what the 
vanished housewife had for the family 
dinner and where she got it. Recon- 
struction of the bill of fare must come 
from the student of plant life and 
plant history—the botanist, the hor- 


of agriculture. 
The case of the ancient Maya 
affords a good example. Among re- 
cent archaeological discoveries none 
has attracted more widespread atten- 
tion than those having to do with this 
prehistoric race of Central America. 
As unfolded through the skill of 
archaeologists, their story has given 
the world a new record of early life 
in the western hemisphere. We learn 
that the Maya were America’s most 
remarkable people, and that in what 
is now Guatemala and parts of Mexico 
they developed the continent’s most 
brilliant indigenous civilization. In 
buildings, in sculptures and in hiero- 
glyphic messages to succeeding ages, 
the wonders of their achievements 
which have been unearthed and inter- 
preted have aroused the amazement 
of the people of the twentieth century. 
Despite the great difficulty of de- 
ciphering the inscriptions, enough has 
been learned to satisfy investigators 
that the Maya excelled as astron- 
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omers, mathema- 
ticians and in the 
measurement of 
time. In the 
records of their 
calendars, in 
their prediction of 
eclipses, and in 
the evidence of 
their general fa- 
miliarity with the 
movements of the 
stars and the 
planets, there is 
proof that these 
people must be 
classed among the 
great races of 
the world. Ruins 
now standing 
show that they 
built great cities 
of marvelous 
beauty and richly 
sculptured monu- 
ments. 

The identity of 
the Maya has been 
the subject of 
much profound 
research. From 
the physical char- 
acteristics of their 
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BILL OF FARE OF THE 
ANCIENT MAYA 


The daily diet of the prehistoric 
American civilization, as reconstructed 
by the plant explorer: 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Jocote (plums) Pineapple 
Cereal 
Parched Maize 
Meat 
Cutlets of Venison, 
broiled on coals 
Bread 
Toasted Tortillas 
Beverage 
Batido (Hot Chocolate) 


Luncheon 


Boiled Black Beans 
Summer Squash 
Chile Sauce 
Salad of Aguacate (Alligator Pear) 
Guava Jelly 
Tortillas 


Dinner 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Turkey 
Stewed Meat, seasoned with 
Miltomate (Ground Cherries) 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Dessert 
Anona (Custard Apple) 
with vanilla sauce 
Hot Chocolate 
After-Dinner Tobacco 











ization is now 
peopled by 
Indians bearing 
that name. By 
ethnologists these 
Indians are fre. 
garded as the 
direct descendants 
of the prehistoric 
race. 


How Maya 
Menus Were 
Determined 


HE INTER- 

EST aroused 
by the discovery 
of buried cities 
and antique monv- 
ments makes it 
well worth while 
that the student 
of plant life 
should analyze the 
food supplies of 
the Maya. To 
achieve this pur- 
pose the author 
has made two 
trips of explora- 
tion into the Maya 


descendants, it is 

believed that they had kinship with the 
races of Asia. They probably found 
their way to the western hemisphere by 
way of the Behring Straits. Some 
estimates place the beginning of their 
civilization twelve thousand years in 
the past; but this point is vague. 
It is well established, however, 
that their civilization was at its 
highest state of development during 
the first six hundred years of the 
Christian Era. The name Maya, as 
applied to this vanished race, 


arises from the circumstance that 
the country of their ancient civil- 


region and _ has 
spent much time in research and 
investigation. 

Careful study makes it apparent 
that the ancient Maya were an agri- 
cultural people, as is true of their 
descendants in Guatemala and Yuca- 
tan. With the modern Maya, maize, 
beans and squashes are the three most 
important staples, just as wheat and 
potatoes are the principal foodstuffs 
of a large part of the United States. 
There are many other food plants in 
the Guatemala highlands, however, 
which play an important part in the 
everyday life of the natives, and with 
a few exceptions they are species 
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Photograph by Wilson Popenoe 


Girl weaving a HUIPIL (native shirt waist) on a hand loom. The loom is of the type 
used by the ancient Maya 


which have been grown in these regions 
since prehistoric times. 

Special attention has been given, 
in the research, to that particular 
portion of the Maya territory em- 
braced within the valley of the Copan 
River in Western Honduras. The 
mode of procedure was, first, to cata- 
logue the useful plants found in the 
valley at the present time. From 
study of the known geographic dis- 
tribution of the various species, it 
was then possible to determine with 
fundamental accuracy which of them 
were probably existent in the days 
of the ancient Maya. To these lines 
of investigation was added the im- 
portant circumstance that archaeo- 
logical observations have confirmed 
the ancient utilization of certain spe- 
cies known to be indigenous. Con- 
cerning other plants no direct con- 
firmation of this character has been 
found, but it is obvious that they were 
made use of by the Maya of prehis- 
toric times, for the reason that these 
plants have very definite uses and that 





they are known to have flourished in 
this area in the days of the remote 
past. 

The valley of the Copan is richly 
favored for agricultural enterprise. 
In this respect it is akin to numerous 
other regions in various parts of Cen- 
tral America, and research shows that 
agricultural activity has been char- 
acteristic of the native inhabitants for 
countless hundreds of years. 

The site of Copan is one of the 
highest of the ancient Mayan capi- 
tals. With an elevation of approxi- 
mately 1900 feet above sea level, 
this section is above the altitudes 
of rank tropical vegetation and has 
all the elements which appeal to the 
skilled agriculturist. Copan has a 
rainy season extending from early in 
May to January of the following year. 
Apparently the annual rainfall is 
from fifty to seventy inches. The 
elevation is not sufficiently great to 
cause low temperatures, and the ex- 
treme of cold is approximately forty 
degrees, which gives practical im- 
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munity from frost. The dense forest 
growth abounds in tall and slender 
trees hung with moss, and the under- 
growth of shrubs is exceedingly thick. 
In the valley the soil is a sticky clay 
loam, heavy, black and deep. The 
slopes and hills are covered with clay, 
dark brown or tawny in shade, much 
of which has layers of gravel, and 
bearing a surface soil of black clay. 
Both types of soil are of excellent 
quality for cultivation. In the farm- 
ing operations of today tobacco and 
maize are grown on the same land, in 
alternating crops. 


Indian Corn, Beans and 
Squash Common 


HERE can be no doubt that 

maize, or Indian corn, owes its 
present place as the principal food 
crop of the Maya to use and tradition 
handed down from the race whose 
ancient cities have lately been un- 
earthed. In the Maya region this 
cereal is known by its Spanish name 





of maiz. Its most frequent form of 
use is clearly handed down, for the 
great bulk of the crop is prepared in 
the popular and primitive tortilla, a 
thin, round cake made by treating the 
grain with lye, subjecting it to a 
coarse grinding process on a crude 
grinding stone, converting it into a 
paste by the addition of water, fash- 
ioning this paste into thin cakes, and 
cooking it for a few minutes on a 
griddle made of clay. The methods 
of shelling and drying the maize which 
are in use at the present time are 
undoubtedly the same as those utilized 
by the prehistoric race. The process 
is crude, as indicated in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. 

With the tortilla the modern Maya 
include black beans as a part of their 
traditional diet, and all the evidence 
which has been obtained indicates that 
these beans were as important to the 
ancient race as to its descendants. In 
everyday practice the beans are boiled; 
only on the most special occasions is 
more elaborate preparation given. 
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Indian women drying and oe corn in front of their hut, a practice and custom handed 
down from their Mayan ancestors 




















Like maize and beans, the squash 
has grown in this region since remote 
times, and it is known to have been 
an important food plant of the early 
Maya. It is well established that the 
people of this region used squash in 
their diet at the time of the Conquest, 
in the sixteenth century; and addi- 
tional evidence is afforded by the dis- 
covery of fragments of the vegetable 
in the ruins recently unearthed. All 
the indications are that squashes 
played an important part in the staple 
diet of the Maya of ancient days. The 
varieties of the present time are 
numerous, and they are cultivated in 
the maize fields and in the yards sur- 
rounding the native huts. Both of 
these types of cultivation have ap- 
parently been handed down from the 
remote past. The green fruits and 


flowers are eaten with meat, while the 
matured fruit is used as a staple article 
of cooked food, as in the days of 
Even the seeds have food 


antiquity. 
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Photograph by Wilson Popenoe 
Serving BATIDO. The author enjoys an ancient ceremony of hospitality 


value, shown by the ancient custom, 
still prevalent, of drying them in the 
sun and removing and eating the 
kernels. 

The guisquil, known in Mexico by 
the Nahuatl name of chayote, takes 
the place of the squash in certain sec- 
tions, and plays an even more impor- 
tant role, comparable to that of the 
potato in northern countries. It is 
from three to six inches in length, pear- 
shaped or inclined to be round, either 
smooth or prickly, and when boiled it 
is akin to the summer squash of North 
America. Past all doubt the guisquil 
has been cultivated in the highlands 
since the earliest civilization. This 
plant has been introduced into the 
United States as the chayote, and is 
gaining in popularity. 

The sweet potato was cultivated by 
the early Aztecs of Mexico. This 
affords basis for the assumption that 
it was also a part of the Maya food 


Two members of the Maya CAKCHIKEL tribe. It is ex- 
pected that more will be learned about the origin of the 
Maya race through the archeological explorations of the 
The Institute has just been awarded 
a five-year concession by the Government of Guatemala 


Carnegie Institute. 


crop during the period of highest 
civilization, and this assumption is 
borne out by the evidence gathered 
by the botanist. Known as the camote, 
the sweet potato is in high favor with 
the better classes of present-day 
Indians. 

The tomato was also cultivated by 
the Aztecs and its common occurrence 
at the present time indicates that the 
ancient Maya were as familiar with 
the popular stewed tomato as are the 
Americans of the current generation. 


Spices and Pepper Relished 
ZTEC cultivation of the miltomate, 
or ground cherry, is known to 
have been quite general and there are 
indications that the ancient Maya 
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used the fruit of this plant 
as flavoring for meat stews, 
as is done by their descend- 
ants of the present day. 
Similar use is made of the 
buds and flowers of the isote, 
or yucca, a growth primarily 
raised for hedges or fences, 
The buds and flowers have a 
bitter taste which lends zest 
to meat stews and to salads, 
This plant is undoubtedly an 
ancient growth. 

As with Central Americans 
of all times the pepper is a 
favorite food plant, and the 
universal use of peppers as 
a condiment has historical 
background dating to the 
days of antiquity. The 
chiltepe, known by the pres- 
ent Maya as the ik, is small 
and very hot, and is one 
of the favorites of today. 
The plant producing these 
piquant berries grows abun- 
dantly on the ruins, and 
the berries were undoubtedly 
used by the forgotten race 
for the making of chile 
sauce, as is done by their 
descendants. The chil- 
tepe is perennial. Among the peppers 
of annual growth is the chile, or 
chile pepper, larger than the chil- 
tepe and with less biting heat. In 
the gardens of the modern natives 
the chile is freely grown, and the pep- 
pers furnish an important article of 
later-day commerce. A common sight 
on the mountain roads and trails 
is a pack-train composed of Indians 
carrying the peppers to market. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the ancient Maya were not lacking in 
a supply of the flavoring extract which 
makes it possible for the American of 
today to ask for “two vanilla” at 
every drug store and confectioner’s 
shop. The vanilla bean is one of the 
Copan growths of the present day and 
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apparently has descended in 
direct line from the ancient 
plant known in the Nahuatl 
language as the tlixochitl, a 
climbing orchid. 

In regions so greatly 
favored by nature as to 
climate and soil, it is not 
strange that there should be 
many indigenous fruits. The 
ancient Maya seem to have 
been great eaters of fruit, 
and this taste has been 
handed down to their descen- 
dants. Much of the fruit 
grows wild, but some of it is 
cultivated, and few door- 
yards are without vines, 
shrubs and trees prized for 
their contribution to the 
daily dietary. The most im- 
portant native fruit is the 
avocado, or aguacate, better 
known in the United States 
as the alligator pear. The 
North American name for 
this product, by the way, 
affords a strange and en- 
gaging example of perver- 
sion of names. From the 
original ahuacatl of the Nahuatl lan- 
guage, the name became perverted to 
aguacate, thence to avocado, and later, 
under the influence of British travel- 
ers, to alligator, with no other ex- 
planation than because of a similarity 
of sound between avocado, as pro- 
nounced by the English, and the more 
familiar word alligator. Attaching 
the name “pear” was purely gratui- 
tous, as the fruit is in no sense akin 
to the pear family. 

The avocado is found in a native 
state in nearly all parts of the Maya 
district, and there is evidence that the 
highly developed civilization of the 
— recognized its unusual food 
value. 


_ The region abounds in plums. Espe- 
cially common among the native 
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(avocados) yet found in 
shown weigh about two and one half pounds each 





Photograph by Wilson Popenoe 
Native girl holding the largest variety of alligator pears 


Guatemala. The fruits here 


growths is the jocote or Spanish plum, 
found in many types as to form, size, 
color of fruit and even as to flavor. 
Another plum which has come down 
from antiquity is the jobo, or hog 
plum, inferior in quality, with small 
fruit and acrid taste, but freely en- 
joyed by the descendants of the 
ancient Maya. 

It is probable that guava jelly was 
one of the table delicacies of the van- 
ished race, as the fruit is one of the 
commonest native growths of today 
and unquestionably flourished in the 
remote past. The Indians of the pres- 
ent time usually eat this fruit without 
paring, like an apple. 

The plant life of the region links the 
ancient Maya with the chewing-gum 
habit of modern civilization, and while 
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it is not assumed that the forgotten 
race chewed gum, it seems established 
that the tree from which we procure 
chicle was an important growth in 
olden times. This tree is the nispero, 
or chico, called sapodilla in English. 
In addition to yielding the basic sub- 
stance from which chewing-gum is 
manufactured, the tree produces a 
fruit of delicious flavor. The growth 
is very common in the low-lying for- 
ests of eastern Guatemala, is culti- 
vated to some extent in the valley of 
the Copan, and there is every reason 
to believe that this native fruit was 
an important article of food with the 
ancient race. 

The anona, or custard apple, seems 
to have been a favorite fruit with the 
people of past ages. In the form of 
the anona blanca its flavor is especially 
sweet and pleasing to the palate. 
Other types of the anona grow wild 
in great abundance, with lineage as 
far-reaching as that of the blanca, 
but none of such palatability. 

The pineapple is another fruit which 
has been handed down for countless 
generations. There is good reason to 
believe that this fruit was grown by 
the ancient Maya and that it was a 
favorite with them as it is with their 
descendants and a large part of the 
world at large. Its cultivation today 
is confined to gardens in the vicinity 


of Copan. 


“Yes! They Had No Bananas!” 


HE banana is abundant in the 

region at the present time but the 
ancients seem not to have been familiar 
with this fruit, which appears to have 
been introduced after the Conquest. 
The mango and pomegranate are of 
modern introduction, as well; and the 
cocoanut is another comparatively new 
growth, now fairly plentiful. Oranges, 
limes’ and other citrus fruits were 
brought to Guatemala by the Spanish. 
Beverages ranked high in the die- 
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tary of the ancient Maya, as with the 
Aztecs. The staple drink was made 
from the bean of the cacao, the source 
of North American and European 
chocolate or cocoa. Among the de- 
scendants of the forgotten race this is 
a persistent favorite. As a festival 
drink, and for occasions of ceremonial 
hospitality, the modern Maya prize 
chocolate beyond all other beverages. 
On special occasions no other drink 
is considered, and the stranger who is 
offered a guacal, or calabash cup, 
filled with the decoction known as 
batido has every reason to understand 
that he is a welcome and honored guest 


of the household. 


The Favorite Drink 


ATIDO had been traced back to 
the civilization of ancient Mex- 
ico, even before the discovery of the 
Maya ruins. Safford has described its 
preparation in terms almost identical 
with those which apply to the beverage 
as prepared by the Maya of the pres- 
ent time. This research, the traditional 
importance attached to the drink by 
the modern Maya, and the primitive 
method of preparation still extant, 
confirm the conviction that batido has 
come down from the remote ancestors 
of the present race. It is known, in- 
cidentally, that the seeds of the cacao 
were used as currency by the Maya 
centuries ago. 

For making batido, the cacao bean 
is stripped of its covering and roasted 
over a slow fire until brown. The 
roasted beans are ground on the 
aboriginal grinding-stone employed in 
making ready the maize to be used in 
tortillas. To the ground beans, partly 
coarse and partly powdered, a small 
quantity of lukewarm water is added 
until fat gathers in small, white 
globules on the surface. The thin 
paste thus produced is usually sea- 
soned with black pepper, although cin- 
namon or vanilla is often substituted. 




















To prepare the beverage for drinking 
a teaspoonful of the highly seasoned 
paste is added to a half pint of hot 
water, and after drinking it is alto- 
gether orthodox for the consumer to 
eat the coarse fragments of cacao 
which remain in the bottom of the cup. 
As usually prepared batido is muddy 
and more or less oily, with the flavor 
of the pepper almost entirely obliterat- 
ing the taste of the chocolate. Its 
importance as a ceremonial drink is 
regarded by the modern natives as a 
survival of a custom prevalent among 
their remote ancestors. 


Turkey and Venison Favorite 
Meats 


ROM the wild life of the region 

at the present time, and from his- 
torical research by eminent authori- 
ties, it is apparent that the ancient 
civilization was blessed with an abund- 
ant meat supply. Wild turkeys are 
native to the Maya district, and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
tables of the vanished race were graced 
with the early kin of America’s na- 
tional dinner bird. 

Venison from the deer of the forests 
of Guatemala, Yucatan and Mexico 
was another part of the food supply 
of the Maya of antiquity. This is 
clearly established by the explorations 
and research of Sylvanus Griswold 
Morley, associate in Archaeology of 
the Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
recorded in his admirable book, “The 
Inscriptions at Copan,” published by 
the institution. “Of the larger mam- 
malia, hunted for their flesh,” says 
this authority, “the deer was probably 
the most important. Landa states 
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that communal deer hunts were held 
in Yucatan, and much space in hier- 
oglyphic manuscripts is devoted to rep- 
resentations of the snaring of that 
animal, At least two species occur: 
the white-tailed deer, similar to the 
Virginia deer, and the brocket, or 
forest deer.” 

Concerning the neighborhood hunts 
of the early ages, Dr. Morley quotes 
Landa as follows: “They roast the 
flesh of the deer on gridirons, so that 
it shall not spoil, and when they reach 
town they make presents to their 
Lord and distribute the rest among 
themselves as friends.” 

Other animals which have survived 
the centuries are two species of pec- 
cary and three species of ant-eater, 
the flesh of all of which is eaten by 
the natives of the present day. Seven 
species of the cat family are now 
known. Of these the jaguar, the ocelot 
and others were hunted by the ancient 
Maya for their skins, which were worn 
as cloaks by the rulers and principal 
nobles. Many smaller animals and 
numerous birds formed part of the 
food supply. 

While historians credit Sir Walter 
Raleigh with introducing tobacco to 
the people of England abundant evi- 
dence carries conviction that the plant 
had its place in the civilization of the 
ancient Maya in common with the 
ancient races of other parts of Central 
America. ‘Tobacco is one of the prin- 
cipal crops of Copan at the present 
time and its use as a narcotic among 
the ancient peoples is definitely known 
to have been common practice. So 
we may imagine the ancient Maya fin- 
ishing a meal with a smoke. 
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By Charles Merz 


The First of a Series of Four Articles 


WISE MAN, who knows oil as 
A most of us know coffee, said 
this about it: The world has 
lots of oil. And the world has lots 
of ways to use it. The hitch comes 
in the fact that most of it, instead of 
being right where it is wanted, lies in 
precisely the wrong place. 

Oil, for those of us who are neither 
statesmen nor princes of petroleum, 
probably means three things: some- 
what in this order— 

First, like buried gold or sunken 
treasure, it suggests vast wealth ac- 
quired overnight. We read of for- 
tunes gushing out in barrels, for those 
who called the lucky turn; in fact, it 
is a rare investor who-has never stood 
in line, at some period in his life, at- 





tempting to call the lucky tum 
himself. 

Second, oil is something that needs 
to be bought almost as regularly as 
bread and butter—used to lubricate 
lawn-mowers and water-pumps, stoke 
furnaces, burn—in the form of gaso- 
line—in motor cars. 

Third, it is a “natural resource,” 
and one we have possessed abundantly: 
another evidence, we have felt till re- 
cently, that when the world was built 
an all-wise Providence took special 
care of that portion which would one 
day bear the name America. 

Lately, however, we have heard dis- 
turbing rumors. It is true, the ex- 


perts tell us, that we produce within 
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America Is Vitally Concerned in Keeping Open the Doors to the World’s 
Resources of Petroleam—and the Issue Between Us and Our Competitors 
Lies Quite as Much in Control of Means of Distribution 








our own frontiers well above sixty per 
cent of the world’s supply of oil. 
Last year, for instance, 550 million 
barrels in a world total of 850 million. 
But for years we have been prodigally 
wasteful in our methods of produc- 
tion. On an average, less than twenty- 
five per cent of the oil underground 
has ever got into the pipe lines. And 
today the demand for gasoline is in- 
creasing so rapidly that we may face 
continually higher prices, and _per- 
haps an actual shortage. Our _ pe- 
troleum supply is not inexhaustible. 
And meantime we are discovering new 
ways to make it work. Ship after ship 
on the high seas is being changed from 
a coal to an oil burner. Land trans- 
portation is increasingly dependent on 
the same fuel. 

Already we are importing heavily 
27 


to meet expanding needs. Ten years 
ago the value of petroleum products 
brought into the country was $1,800,- 
000,000. Prices have gone up. Not 
enough to offset the fact that last 
year the figure was $3,100,000,000. 
“The United States’s own reserve of 
oil is not illimitable,” said Sir John 
Cadman, Chairman of the Inter-Allied 
Petroleum Council, during war days. 
“On the contrary, one official survey 
after another during the past decade 
has definitely suggested that they are 
approaching exhaustion. . Before 
1930 the United States may easily be 
relying upon foreign sources of sup- 
ply for at least half, possibly more 
than half, of the oil demanded by her 
domestic requirements.” 

Still more recently our own Federal 
Trade Commission has asserted: “The 
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supply of crude 
petroleum in this 
country is being 
rapidly depleted 
to meet the re- 
quirements of a 
growing domestic 
consumption and 
foreign _ trade.” 
No man may say 
for certain what 
share of the 
world’s supply we 
still have left. 
Twelve per cent is 
the conventional 
estimate. But this 
much is_ clear, 
beyond all ques- 
tion: 

We have wasted 
a large measure of 
our inheritance. 
We shall have still 
more imperative 
uses for that por- 
tion of it which 
remains. We shall 
rely in greater 
measure upon a 
supply outside 


our frontiers. 
And of that 
supply a bare 


three per cent is 


all that is owned by Americans today. 

We do not ring the world with oil- 
bunkering stations and rich seaboard 
On the other hand, says the 
Federal Trade Commission, “a British 
steamer leaving New York for a 
voyage around the world, calling at 
every important point of Europe, 
along the Mediterranean, in India, the 
East Indies, Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia, and the west coast of North 
America, and then returning to New 
York through the Panama Canal, 
would find oil-bunkering stations oper- 
ated by a member of the Roval Dutch- 


fields. 
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** TF there is to be no default in the oil 
supplies of the world, it will be 
necessary for all countries to encourage 
private capital to invest in the exploita- 
tion and exploration of oil; and to man- 
ifest that encouragement by throwing 
around such investment all possible pro- 
tection and assurance of fair play. 

“It is for the foregoing reasons that 
the policy of the ‘open door’ is of such 
vital consequence. American oil com- 
panies seek to engage alongside the oil 
interests of other nations in opening 
up the undeveloped petroleum re- 
sources of the world. They ask for no 
privileges abroad as against one an- 
other; they seek no opportunities or 
privileges denied to nationals in other 
countries, or which are not accorded to 
other nationals in the United States. 

“It is the belief of the management of 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) that the best interests of the com- 
merce of every nation, in so far as it de- 
pends upon an adequate supply of oil, 
and the best interests of the oil com- 
panies of every nation, will be pro- 
moted by international co-operation, by 
throwing open the doors of the world 
upon equal terms to the enterprising 
and efficient investment of capital from 
any source, and by assurances to all 
nationals that whatever risks they may 
assume in the search for and produc- 
tion of oil, they will at least not incur 
the hazard of possible failure to re- 
ceive full and equal protection of laws 
adequately safeguarding the rights of 
private property.” 


A. C. BEDFORD, 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 

















Shell group at 
every important 
port of call.” 

“It appears ob- 
vious,” the Com- 
mission adds, 
“that a nation 
having widely dis- 
tributed su p ply 
and storage facili- 
ties, and owning 
the means of dis- 
tribution, will 
have certain ad- 
vantages in world 
trade against one 
having a concen- 
trated supply.” 

Meaning, of 
course, the United 
States. 


II 


MERICA is 

already reach- 
ing overseas— 
and, in these cir- 
cumstances, _ will 
reach farther. So 
most oil men 
think. “The 
American com- 
panies are not 
going to take a 


chance by relying on the production 
in the United States,” declares Mr. 
Amos L. Beaty, President of the 
Texas Company. “Having established 
trades to supply, and with stock- 
holders mobilized, they will not fail to . 
take all possible precautions.” 

That phrase—all possible precau- 
tions—would serve as a watchword 
for the American oil industry at pres- 
ent writing. Equally well would it 
serve for the oil industry everywhere. 
Here in the United States we have the 
Standard and “the independents.” 
Overseas are two giant organizations 
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A Dutch bunker oil station on the waterfront of Rotterdam. The Royal Dutch-Shell Oil 
Company has bunker stations at nearly every important port of call in the world 
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Tankers in the Mexican harbor loading oil from Mexican wells. Mexico produced more than 
a fifth of the world’s supply of oil in 1922 
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capable of giving either one of them 
stiff competition: the Anglo-Persian 
and the Royal Dutch-Shell. From 
time to time these two lilting names 
appear in the news dispatches. What 
do they represent? 

The Anglo-Persian is a British com- 
pany, half-owned by the British Gov- 
ernment. It was 


Royal Dutch-Shell and Anglo-Per- 
sian, then, are the two chief competi- 
tors of American oil interests over- 
seas. ‘Turn, now, to the producing 
fields themselves: 

First there is Mexico. That coun- 
try, despite the disputes in which it 
has become involved with foreign na- 
tions, produced 





in 1909 that the 
Government went 
in: persuaded by 
its forward-look- 
ing admirals that 
only with modern 
oil-burning ships 
would’ Britannia 
continue to -rule 
the waves. Out- 
side of this share 
of Governmental 
interest, the stock 
of Anglo-Persian 
is widely scattered 
—rather than 
held in the hands 
of a few large 
bankers. 


New Jersey. 





**] THINK I may claim for the indus- 
try that it has been the greatest 
single force in the extension of the for- 
eign trade of the United States, and that 
it has made a notable contribution to 
the prosperity, welfare and progress not 
only of the American people but of the 
people of many lands. 

“The industry has prospered not only 
because it served the world with a com- 
modity the markets for which have 
broadened almost incredibly year by 
year, but because the economic prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded, the 
elimination of waste, the utilization of In 
scientific methods in every department 
which characterized its creation, have 
been in operation throughout its history 
up to the present day.” 


WALTER TEAGLE, 
President, Standard Oil Company of 


well above a fifth 
of the world’s 
supply of oil in 
1922. We find 
American capital 
dominant in Mex- 
ico. And that 
fact is worth ob- 
serving. For in 
no other field can 
as much be said. 
Mexican oil, 
American interests 
represent fifty- 
eight per cent of 
the invested capi- 
tal. British in- 
vestments follow 
with thirty-two 








Royal 


Dutch- 
Shell, on the other hand, is promi- 


nently a banker’s institution. Sixty 
per cent of its shares are in the hands 
of Dutch interests: namely, the Royal 
Dutch Company; the remaining forty 
held in England by the Shell Trans- 
port and Trading Company. Both or- 
ganizations have a tremendous family 
of subsidiaries, through which they 
control some 90,000,000 barrels of 
production annually. The world over 
Royal Dutch-Shell is active. It con- 
trols almost a quarter of a million 
acres of oil land in the United States, 
together with extensive properties in 
refineries, pipe lines, tank cars and 
marketing equipment. It is supreme 
in the Dutch East Indies. It owns 
important and sometimes exclusive oil 
properties in Rumania, Venezuela, 


Trinidad and Mexico. 


per cent. The 
margin is wide, but by no means over- 
powering. 

In order of importance, on the 
basis of production figures for last 
year, Russia follows Mexico. For the 
moment, of course, Russian oil is as 
much an uncertainty as Russian 
politics; the situation is “in transit” 
——with a dozen different forces jockey- 
ing for position. 

After Russia, follows Persia. Here 
the Anglo-Persian Company—half 
governmental, half private, and alto- 
gether British—is in complete con- 
trol. Recently a dispute arose con- 
cerning a concession granted to the 
Standard Oil Company of America by 
the theoretically independent Persian 
Government. An exchange of notes 
ensued, between Washington and Lon- 
don. For the moment the situation 
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American gasoline waiting to be transported to the mines of Bolivia. (Below) The great 
ship “Leviathan,” the most modern addition to the American Merchant Marine, loading oil 
from tankers for her recently converted oil-burning engines 
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has resulted in a truce: Standard Oil 
and Anglo-Persian jointly exploit 
what are called the “northern” fields. 
The chief domain of oil, however— 
along the Persian Gulf—remains en- 
tirely Anglo-Persian. 

Fifth on the list of producing areas, 
following Persia, comes the Dutch 









ing fifty per cent to Anglo-Persian, 
That was in April, 1920. Promptly 
the American Government forwarded 
another note of protest. We demanded 
an “open door.” ‘The British agreed, 
in principle. Standard Oil was 
granted a concession in Palestine. Sir 
John Cadman declared his hope that 





East Indies. Here “the unfortunate 
the Royal Dutch- phase” was over. 
Shell combination keep abreast of the constant and Whereupon — Ad- 
sets the pace. In rapid increase of demand, the miral Chester ar- 
, petroleum industry must ever seek new . 

1921 the American sources of supply. rived upon the 
Government pro- Fae = one Mt we te the scene of action 

world will fail to yield a required sup- i : . 
tested to the ply, for where sedimentary deposits with a new strip 
Government of exist petroleum can be looked for. But of Turkish  vel- 
Holland against I believe the day is not far distant when lum, entitling him 


the granting of all 
rights in the rich 
Djambi district of 
Sumatra to the 
Dutch-Shell 
group. “Frank- 
ness requires me 
to state,” said 
Secretary Hughes, 


home needs. 


tant 


afford it.” 





the United States will require large sup- 
plies from foreign fields to care for its 


itself to buying oil from English com- 
panies, and adds with some unction 
that the United States is well able to 


to claim oil lands 


Already an English com- already claimed 

petitor has boasted that in the not dis- by Britain. And 
future America must reconcile : 

now more notes 


are being written. 
The trouble 








“that the disposi- 

tion of this field at the present 
time, in the manner stipulated by the 
proposed agreement, impresses this 
Government (the United States) as 
an indication of a policy to exclude 
companies controlled by American 
citizens from the petroleum indus- 
try of the Netherlands East Indies.” 
But the Government of the Nether- 
lands proceeded with its plans. It 
awarded the Djambi district to the 
Dutch-Shell Company—and _ main- 
tained that it had every right to do so, 
despite American protest. 

Meantime another disagreement, 
sharp enough to appear day after day 
in headlines, has centered in the oil 
fields of Mesopotamia. By the terms 
of a celebrated agreement known as 
“the San Remo pact,” Mesopotamian 
oil was split three ways: twenty-five 
per cent to France, twenty-five per 
cent to Royal Dutch, and the remain- 





EDWARD PRIZER, with oil, as_ the 
President, Vacuum Oil Company. first paragraph of 
this paper sug- 

gested, is not 


its quantity or its quality, but its 
habitat: fully two-thirds of it is buried 
beneath the soil in a dozen so-called 
“backward nations,” where it invites 
an international scramble. Meantime 
the industrial nations have more need 
of it with each new step that industry 
advances. 


III 


ig IS EASY to proceed from that 
comment, however, to an over-sim- 
plification of the whole situation: 
namely, to conclude that outright 
ownership of oil lands is the only way 
to be certain of an adequate supply— 
and that the center of competition is 
invariably between companies and 


nations struggling to obtain complete 

control of the fields themselves. 
That is perhaps a more dramatic 

But it does not 


way to tell the story. 
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rip 
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fit the facts. In time of peace any 
nation whose industry is prosperous 
can bid for oil in the open market: 
the whole purpose of controlling oil 
is to sell it to the highest bidder. In 
time of war, ownership is not in itself 
a real security: small profit it would 
be to France, for instance, to claim 
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gauntlet, if not actually thrown it 
down. There are signs that the na- 
tions we have proverbially put in the 
backward class will not willingly con- 
tinue to accept our classification. If 
not for our interest in these countries 
on their own score—clamoring for a 
fair chance in the race of catching up 

—then at least 





twenty-five per 
cent of the Meso- 
potamian outpat, 
if France should 
face a_ stronger 
naval power able 
to blockade her. 
The real rivalry 


» have today, - ° 
we h —_ ve but I mean competition that bases its 
y r . P . 
the rivalry of price on cheaper delivery cost—you are 
peace times, is up against a system of reprisals that 
rather deprive you of a desire to try 
actually less a 


matter of owner- 
ship than of dis- 





e E independents in the competition 
in the oil industry are dependent 
for the material which we need to com- 
pete on a type of transportation and a 
system of pricing over which we have we 
less than no control. 
“If you start real competition—and 
by that I do not mean multiplying the 
opportunities we have today to buy stuff, 


the experiment more than once.” 


LINDSEY V. NICHOLAS, 


because we need 
the steady output 
of an _indispens- 
able product must 
retain an in- 
terest in the réle 
they play among 
the nations. 
“Forget the 
rest of the world,” 
say our economic 
isolationists. “We 
can get along 
without it. Our 
own resources will 


Petroleum Mar- 








: ; President, National 
tribution: a keen este aa anes 
rivalry in pipe 
lines, fuel tanks, 


pumping installations, ocean storage, 
oil-ships, docks and jetties. In that 
competition our own interests as an 
industrial nation are inevitably and 
intricately entangled. That is the 
first great fact in OIL that links us 
with the outside nations. 

The second follows closely on its 
heels: 

Needing oil imperatively —- and 
facing a constantly diminishing supply 
inside our own frontiers—we cannot 
be indifferent to what happens in those 
“backward nations” where the great 
petroleum reserves lie buried. Already 
it is evident that the “backward” 
nations have their own designs on going 
“forward.” Mexico and the Caucasian 
countries have experimented with na- 
tionalization. Persia has lifted the 


take care of us.” 

That would do well enough, in re- 
spect to oil, if some one remade the 
world for us: buried between the 
Rockies and the Appalachians a great 
pool of petroleum, spirited overseas 
from the far corners of Persia and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

For the present, matters are not so 
conveniently arranged. We are today 
the great producers. But the rest of 
the world has the great reserves. 
Seven-eighths of the world’s supply, 
presumably, lies outside our frontiers. 
And each day we have more impera- 
tive uses for that eighth we own. 

There is no escaping those two facts 
in patriotic reassurances about a 
Splendid Isolation. OIL is the first 
great natural resource that links us 
inextricably with a modern world. 


RUBBER, a second basic commodity for which we depend on other parts of the world, 


will be the subject of the second article in this series by Mr. Merz, in Our World for September. 
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S so frequently happens with European literati, Ferenc Molnar first studied law. But in 
1896, he says, he made his unexpected appearance in the editorial offices of a Budapest 
paper, all decided to become a journalist. As the editor was off hunting, and he had to 
wait until he returned, sixteen years elapsed before he got his job, which he still holds. In 
the meantime he wrote short stories, novels, and plays. 

His first dramatic venture was made when he was quite small, in a friend’s room, with a 
puppet theatre. Bits of a broken medicine bottle were held before a lighted candle, and in the 
mysterious blue light the actors sprang about shouting “It’s my turn.” At this time Molnar 
was not paying as much attention to dialogue as in his later works. 

It is as the author of “Liliom” that Molnar is best known in this country. The original 
idea of the play is contained in this story of his which we are publishing. Besides “Liliom,” 
two other plays of his have been presented before American audiences: “The Swan” and 
“Fashions for Men.” 
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The Man Who 


Couldn’t Learn 


By Ferenc Molnar 


From the Hungarian by Ernest J. Euphrat 


This is a story to be told to little 
children when their widowed mother 
wants to put them to sleep: Or, for 
that matter, good children may tell it 
to their old and worn elders in the 
evening by the fireside. It should be 
told in a quiet, even way, more lively 
at the beginning, as if it were a true 
story, then, as it progresses, more 
haltingly and in a low voice. When 
it is all done the one to whom you 
have told it will have fallen asleep. 


UT there, in one of the side- 
() shows of the Public Park, they 

used to have a funny fellow. 
He had a funny name, too, for he was 
called Zavotzki. Now this Zavotzki 
was a loafer, a good-for-nothing, who 
always made trouble. Yes, he was 
always up to some mischief. He used 
to beat up peaceful citizens, he stole, 
cheated or robbed whenever he could; 
he was even mixed up in a few stab- 
bing affairs. Still he was otherwise 
quite a good fellow, and his wife loved 
him dearly. 


That wife of his was just a simple 
little slavey. Up to her seventeenth 
year she had been a maid-of-all-work 
in a Jewish household, when one Sun- 
day—it was her day off—she met this 
Zavotzki in the park. His trousers 
were resplendent in two colors, one 
side yellow and the other a bright red. 
In his hair was stuck the tail feather 
of a rooster, to which ornament he had 
tied a piece of string, one end of which 
he kept in his pocket, so that when he 
pulled it the feather on his head would 
bob up and down. This made all the 
boys and girls and some of the older 
people, too, laugh till they almost 
burst. The merry-go-round where 
Zavotzki used to perform his stunts 
was the one most patronized by the 


prettiest of all the little housemaids. 
It was there that the simple little 
slavey first cast eyes on Zavotzki and 
spent all day in his company. She 
was expected home at ten, but was still 
in the Park at eleven. In fact she 
stayed there all night, so that next 
morning she was afraid to face her 
mistress. From that night she stuck 
to Featherhead, and her servant days 
were over. And because she was such 
a good and meek and pretty little kid, 
one fine day this fellow Zavotzki 
walked her down to the city hall and 
there made her his lawful wife. 

Well, that fellow was the biggest 
blackguard for miles and miles around. 
Sometimes he did a little honest work, 
acting the “ballyhoo” in front of some 
show, but otherwise, for months at a 
time, he made his living by cheating 
other fellows of his ilk at cards. When 
he swiped something he did not do a 
stroke of work as long as any of the 
loot was left. Once in a while he 
landed in jail for a few days at a 
time and then his little wife used to 
cry all day and night, and al- 
though she could have been sure that 
he would not come home to sleep, still 
she tidied up his couch beside hers 
just as if he would come home any 
minute. Zavotzki could never keep 
his fresh mouth shut, not even in 
jail, so they usually put him into a 
solitary cell. But once in there his 
bravado left him and he broke down, 
crying bitterly, and moaning over and 
over to himself: “Oh, ain’t I got hard 
luck for fair! Ain’t I the worst mess 
that ever happened?” 

At home, there was no money. Za- 
votzki was ashamed that there was 
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none, 


He felt very bitter when his 
pretty, white-faced slavey wife had 
nothing to eat for supper but a stale 
crust of bread, but the woman must 
not know of the heartache within him. 
He used to yell at her, with a great 
show of anger: 

“It’s you that’s blowing in all the 
money, you!” 

And white-face used to look up to 
him, silently, sadly, just on the verge 
of crying. Then Zavotzki would shake 
his fist in her face: 

“You dare to cry and [ll break 
every bone in your body.” 

With that he would go out, slam- 
ming the door behind him, to hide 
somewhere in the yard and cry there 
bitterly himself all night. White- 
face did not dare to start crying even 
when left by herself, because Feather- 
head told her not to, and because a 
woman can hold it back. And that’s 
the way it went. All day they would 
think of each other, but Zavotzki 
would never let out a word about it. 
To relieve himself he would at such 
times beat up the janitor, or stab a 
policeman a little in the back and run 
off. For he had a terrible temper, a 
fellow, in fact, ripe for the gallows 
and all that. 

One Saturday night it was raining, 
and Zavotzki and another bum were 
sitting on their haunches in a ditch 
back of Hermina Street. They were 
playing cards, the pair of them, right 
in the rain. Night was coming on fast 
and you could hardly tell one card 
from the other. ‘True, this made no 
difference to Zavotzki, for he could 
tell each card from the back; the other 
gentleman, however, wanted to stop 
playing. 





“Thank you, sir,” he said and 
crawled out of the ditch. 


“That’s not fair,” shouted Zavot- 
zki. “My phoney playing was all to 


the bad, you got my cash after all, 
Come 


thirty hellers you won off me! 





on, be a sport, let’s have one more 
deal !” 

But the other, laying stress on the 
fact of its being a rainy night and 
that he would be glad to give revenge 
next day, scooted away, splashing 
through the mire with his bare feet, 

Left alone, Zavotzki drew out the 
kitchen knife he always toted with him 
and wandered out, far beyond the 
French Road, to where the embank- 
ment of the Royal Hungarian State 
Railway is located. Thereabouts, he 
knew for a fact, Mr. Linzmann, the 
cashier of the tannery would be pass- 
ing, bringing the pay for the work- 
men from the city office, like every 
Saturday night. Crouching down be- 
side the embankment he was waiting 
for Mr. Linzmann to stab him and 
take the money away from him. But 
his waiting was in vain. He realized 
that he had come too late. He had 
missed Mr. Linzmann who by this time 
had not only delivered the payroll at 
the tannery, but had even returned to 
the city with the empty pouch. A 
most damnable vice, card playing. 
See how it makes a fellow miss his most 
important engagements. 

Then Zavotzki climbed up to the 
top of the embankment of the Royal 
Hungarian State Railway. Two tears 
ran down his dirty face, suddenly he 
went pale and broke into a ghastly 
smile, exclaiming: Julia Zeller! Julia 
Zeller !—that was the name of his wife 
—and grasping hold of the kitchen 
knife, with both his fists, he turned it 
towards himself and plunged it into 
his heart. With one gasp he died, and 
rolled down the embankment of the 
Royal Hungarian State Railway; a 
pack of soiled cards and three white 
celluloid balls, his juggling outfit, in 
his pocket, the rooster-feather still 
stuck in his hair, and on his lips the 
name of his meek little slavey: Julia 
Zeller! Julia Zeller! 
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II 


They buried Zavotzki in a ditch in 
Potter’s Field, and you may accept 
our assurance that the archbishop of 
Esztergom did not officiate at the 
funeral. But his wife was there, in a 
little black dress which she had made, 
in haste, that night. Everybody liv- 
ing in the tenement comforted little 
white-faced Julia, saying: “The Lord 
is great, for he frees abused little 
slaveys from their tormentors—you 
are young yet—God rest him—but it’s 
better this way—it’s the Lord’s will— 
vou are young yet.” 

Julia just kept nodding, with her 
sad eyes as much as admitting that 
the neighbors were right, and she even 
told them so: “Thank you, janitress, 
you are very kind to me, Mrs. Braun; 
thank you very much, Mrs. Braun, 
thank you, Mrs. Stufenberger, every- 
body is so good to me, thank you, Mrs. 
Braun.” What’s more, she _ said: 
“You are quite right, Mr. Police Com- 
missar, it is better this way, God rest 
his soul.” For she felt ashamed before 
the police officer of loving a scoundrel 
like Zavotzki, for no reason at all. 
And in fact that is a shame. And on 
the morning after the burial she 
started to make tiny shirts and things, 
for she knew that the next month she 
was going to have a baby. 

So they put Zavotzki away in Pot- 
ter’s Field that afternoon but he 
remained in the ground only till night- 
fall. Folks who know about the police 
rules must also know about the green 
patrol wagon that calls at headquar- 
ters every night to take those whom 
the coppers have gathered in during 
the day to the Vagrants jail. Just 


like that every night a big green van 
appears at the cemetery gates to carry 
away those poor rascals who died that 
day by their own hand. For you must 
know that they are not cast into Hell 
immediately, but go to Purgatory 
first, to make sure what has been the 
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trouble and how matters really stand 
with them. For even of these un- 
fortunates, quite a number are ad- 
mitted straight into Paradise. 

Now, this Zavotzki, too, was 
marched into the big green van, with 
the rest of them, the kitchen knife still 
sticking in his heart. Next to him sat 
a fellow, drenched from head to foot. 
This one had drowned himself in the 
Danube. Facing them was a woman 
with a rope round her neck, a poor 
thing who had hanged herself. The 
rest of the crowd bore no such ex- 
ternal evidence, but in their insides 
they had little leaden balls which they 
had shot into themselves. Thus the 
van began its journey. Jogging and 
jolting along it drove to the turnpike 
of Keresztur, turning from there in 
the direction of the penitentiary. 
Street-lighting stops there and the 
night was very dark. 

Jogging and _ jolting along it 
plodded through the night until dawn 
broke in the East. Then all of a 
sudden the horses started off at a 
lively trot, going faster and faster, 
breaking into a canter, until at last 
they were galloping away furiously. 
Peeping through a hole Zavotzki ob- 
served that the wagon was rushing 
downward over a wide road, leading 
into a valley, upon which hovered a 
pinkish fog. Now the van was fairly 
flying, the wheels turning in midair, 
whisking the vehicle past towns and 
hamlets. All of this, however, caused 
Zavotzki no discomfort, for with the 
knife sticking in his breast, nothing 
could have mattered. 


At last the horses came to a stop. 
One after another the passengers 
stumbled out of the van and were con- 
ducted into a large, official-looking 
room by the guards. It turned out to 
be an anteroom where they were told 
to wait. There were signs forbidding 
smoking; still the place was pervaded 
with a strong smell of smoke. 
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In a little while a fellow, wearing 
spectacles, and looking like a court 
attendant, came out of an inner room, 
and ordered them, one by one, to go 
inside. Zavotzki was the last to be ex- 
amined by the official in charge there. 

“What is your name?” that func 
tionary asked him without raising his 
eyes from the big sheet before him. It 
had many columns and the official was 
busy making entries. 

“Andrew Zavotzki.” 

“Your age?” 

“Thirty-two.” 

“Where were you born?” 

Zavotzki made no reply. Still the 
official did not look up but insisted: 

“Place of birth! Unknown?” 

A nod from Zavotzki—yes. At last 
the questioner cast a glance at him. 

“Zavotzki, it is your privilege to 
return, for twenty-four hours, to the 
place whence you came, if there is in 
your mind a last thing you have 
neglected to do in your earthly life. 
Those who die 
from natural 
causes, as is the 
proper way, 
have no need of 
going back, be- 
cause whatever 
they may have 
left undone, has 
been through no 
fault of their 


own. But he 
who takes his 
own life may 


forget some- 
thing that will 
cause suffering 
on earth. What 
is your an- 
swer ?” 

All the while 
he regarded 
him with 
severity, as 
he always did 
suicides. 
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Zavotzki answered: 

“T forgot to wait for the child that 
is going to be born to me. I’m sorry 
that I did not wait for I’d like to have 
seen it, but now it’s too late. I know 
that it’s a very sad thing, but I’m a 
man, and as long as I quit, I’ll stick; 
that’s all—thank you just the same.” 

Saying which he threw out his chest 
and looked the recording official 
straight in the eye, his own shining as 
bright as the blade of the kitchen knife 
stuck in his heart. 

“Lock him up, the heartless scoun- 
drel !” fairly shouted the recorder, and 
the guards, seizing Zavotzki, hustled 
him downstairs into the dungeon. He 
must have thought it great fun for 
all the way down he laughed boister- 
ously, defying them and jeering at 
them, calling them harness _ bulls, 
sneaks and grafters. 

The guards got even by giving him 
a few sound kicks and one of them 
held the handle 
of the kitchen 
knife so as to 
prevent it from 
slipping out. 


III 
Zavotzki had 


spent sixteen 
years in Purga- 
tory. 

Anyone who 
tells you that 
the cleansing 
flames of that 
place will burn 
you is telling a 
big lie. Purga- 
tory fire is 
simply a _ very 
bright, rose- 
colored light 
in which the 
spirits of the 
departed are 
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obliged to pass many years, 
until all their evil nature 
is drawn out of them. In 
time Zavotzki became so 
used to the light surround- 
ing him that he considered 
himself thoroughly cleansed. 
In fact, he had of late be- 
gun to formulate all sorts 
of plans, owing to the pur- 
ity of his heart, as he told 
himself. He was _ long- 
ing to see his child of 
which he did not even know 
whether it was a boy or a 
girl. Anyway, one day, as 
he saw the deputy warden 
walking past, stopping here 
and there to find out if 
everything was going well, if 
there were any complaints 
against the attendants and 
all that sort of thing, 
Zavotzki asked for permis- 
sion to speak. 

“Please, your honor,” he 
said when it was granted, “will it be 
still all right for me to go back for 
a day on account of something I 
forgot?” 

As those who have been serving long 
terms in Purgatory are treated with 
some consideration, the deputy war- 
den replied in quite a gentle voice. 

“Certainly, Zavotzki, you may still 
make use of that privilege. Report at 
the office—any time.” 

Zavotzki reported next morning. 
The deputy warden gave him a pass 
for twenty-four hours leave of absence. 
He was taken downstairs to the cellar 
where they pulled the knife out of his 
heart. He had to check the knife and 
was given a brass tag with a warning 
to take good care of it. After these 
formalities he was permitted to leave 
the place. Starting along leisurely, 
he walked and walked until he reached 
the jute factory at Ujpest. Upon his 
polite inquiry for the address of the 
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widow Zavotski, who was one of the 
workers there, he was told, and at once 
continued on his way. 

His wife lived in a little cottage, 
one of six in a row all alike. The 
day was Sunday and it was a bright 
morning. The woman, still looking 
still very much like the white-faced 
slavey of bygone days—only a little 
older, was sitting at the ground-floor 
window, sewing. On the window sill 
stood two pots of ordinary red flowers 

-geraniums—with a little curtain 
hung behind them. But there was 
enough space for Zavotzki to see her 
quite plainly. Her face looked soft 
and serious. 

Zavotzki knocked on the door. 

It was opened at once and a young 
girl stepped on the threshold. She 
looked about sixteen and the man was 
quite sure that it was his daughter. 
She asked, “What do you want?” quite 
sternly. 
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Zavotzki put his left hand over his 
heart to prevent her from noticing the 
ragged, fringed spot under his coat 
which had been cut through by the 
knife. Then it oddly occurred to him: 
Would it not be better to go back right 
away, since he had seen his child. But 
he had to say something. 

He put his right hand in his pocket 
to take out the three celluloid balls 
which he knew how to juggle with such 
devilish cleverness. 

“If you please—eh—I can do all 
kinds of—tricks.” 

And he grinned, hoping that it might 
make his daughter smile. But the 
girl did not smile. She was a severe 
and serious little body, just like her 
mother. She said, curtly: 

“Go away from here.” 

With that she reached for the door- 
knob to shut the door in the tramp- 
like wanderer’s face. He noticed her 
little white hand with its delicate 
fingers. Suddenly his old terrible tem- 
per, stifled by sixteen long years in 
Purgatory, overcame him. The bitter- 
ness of it rose to his throat like a 
swelling tide. And he struck the little 
hand which was about to slam the 
door in his face for all eternity. 

Staring at him wildly, the girl, thor- 
oughly frightened, reached out again 
and quickly shut the door. The key 
turned in the lock. Zavotzki was left 
outside. As suddenly as it came, his 
madness vanished and a feeling of un- 
told shame crept over him for having 
struck his child. Looking about him 
in a troubled way he felt a dull ache 
in his pierced heart. That made him 
start off, hurriedly. He knew not him- 
self where he was going. But dead 


people have nowhere else to go but 
back into death. 

It was quite late when he arrived 
at the big house whence he had come. 
There everybody knew what had hap- 
pened. 
him from his little office. 


The doorkeeper grinned at 
With his 
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head drooping Zavotzki mutely as- 
cended one flight of stairs to report his 
return. The deputy warden was there, 
waiting for him. They took his brass 
check from him and made him grasp 
the knife in his fist, shouting at him: 

“Well, if this fellow isn’t the biggest 
bum you ever saw! The idea of his 
going back to the other world to strike 
his own child!” 

He did not say anything. They 
stuck the knife back into his heart, 
and even then he only sighed, just 
once, deeply. ‘Then they grabbed him, 
threw him on a little iron car and 
pushed him down to Hell. From the 
rose-hued light Zavotzki rolled into the 
bright-red licking flames to burn and 
howl with pain until the end of days. 
This is what happened to Zavotzki. 

His little girl, however, went back 
into the room to her mother. 

“Some sort of horrible tramp was 
here just now,” she said, “and he had 
such an awful grin on his face that 
I wanted to slam the door in it. 
His eyes looked like red fire and they 
were crying while the rest of his face 
was laughing. Well—I wanted to shut 
the door, when he—did you ever hear 
of such a thing—why, he slapped my 
hand. You ought to have heard it, 
it made such a crack.” 

The older woman gazed upon the 
floor as if looking for something. In 
a trembling voice she asked: “And 
then?” 

“And then he went away. But I am 
still shivering. He did give me quite 
a slap—but it didn’t hurt a bit. Just 
as if some one had touched me, very 
softly. His calloused, rough-looking 
hand felt like—like a pair of lips—or 
a heart.” 

“T know,” said the woman very 
softly and continued her sewing. 

And they never spoke about it 
again, but they lived until they died, 
and that’s the end of the story. 

Now, go to sleep, dear ——- 
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Neighbors Across the Rio Grande 





By John Barr 


The Average American on the Border Usually Expresses the Anglo-Saxon 
“Superiority Complex” in His Attitude Toward the Mexican—and 
the Mexican, Though Quieter About It, Reciprocates in Kind 





O FAR as 
concerns me- 
dium - sized 


skyscrapers, coun- 





The writer of this article is a newspaper 
correspondent of wide experience who has 
had exceptional opportunities for studying 
the psychology of relations along the border. 


I doubted it. But 
I knew that 
Claude Smith, El 
Paso’s lone cap- 








try club gossip and 

Chamber of Commerce oratory, El 
Paso, Tex., might be any ten-county 
metropolis in Kansas claiming a 100,- 
000 population. The difference is in 
the landscape. When she looks in the 
direction in which her view is reason- 
ably uninterrupted by mountains, El 
Paso looks into Mexico. 

Physically, Mexico is a tawny desert 
stretching to purple horizons, jagged 
at vast intervals with sharp blue 
mountain outlines. At its nearest 
edge, a mile or so off, sprawls the over- 
grown Ciudad Juarez—squatty, its 
low *dobe architecture orientally con- 
toured, a little golden and glamorous 
in a perpetual dust haze. 

But, depending on the occasion, 
Mexico is more or less on the El Paso 
landscape in ways other than scenic. 
It was more so than usual one evening 
early last fall when I dropped in on 
my little tight-chested, shrill-voiced, 
excitable, ex-Mississippian grocer. 





Didn’t I know, he wheezed, that the 
mayor “had Pershing and Hughes on 
the phone about sending troops across 
the river to fetch back Claude Smith” ? 
As a matter of fact, 


I didn’t know. 


tain of detectives, 
accompanied by one Sam Dreben, 
professional war veteran and soldier 
of fortune, had made a sub rosa 
effort the night before to abduct 
from Juarez a notorious criminal, 
with a $6,000 California reward on 
his head—extradition courtesies not 
being extended us in Mexico during 
the nonrecognition period. Their 
prisoner showed fight. The fight grew 
to be a riot. Now the two El Pasoans 
lay in the Juarez calabozo charged 
with violating Mexican sovereignty ; 
while a mob outside shouted “Mueran 
los gringos!”—“Kill the gringos !”— 
in the safe and sane manner of Mex- 
ican lynching parties. 

Under the circumstances I encour- 
aged my grocer with a, “Well, what 
do you know about it?” 

“T’ll tell you what,” he quavered. 
“Tf I’m any guesser, and Claude Smith 
and Sam Dreben ain’t back in El Paso 
befoah midnight, safe—you an’ I are 
going to see those boys from Fort Bliss 
walk ovuh that bridge and bring ’em 
back. 

“An’ do you know what I hope, 
suh,” he went on oratorically after the 
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The International Bridge looking from El Paso into Juarez. 


fashion of Mississippians. “I hope, 
suh, that if they go in as fur as Juarez, 
they’ll keep on a-goin’—not stop till 
they sit down on the lid right in old 
Mexico City. 

“T tell you, suh, theh’s just one way 
to handle this Mexican problem and 
stop all this lyin’ an’ killin’ an’ mix- 
ups an’ insultin’ of Americans: that is 
tor Uncle Sam to go in theh an’ take 
theah damn country. Give ’em a de- 
cent government—an’ show ’em theah 
place! Yes, suh, show ’em that! 
Soonuh or latah the Mexican’s got 
to be handled like we handle the nigguh 
back home. 

“Oh, I know he’s smahtuh than a 
nigguh in some ways. Knife you in 
the back quickuh than a nigguh would 
afteh you’d treated him decent, 
maybe. But he’s always goin’ to be 
inferiuh to the Anglo-Saxon. The 
quickuh we teach him that so he cain't 














The United States-ward bound 
trolley car solves El Paso’s “servant problem” each morning by bringing over hundreds of 
“peoncitas” skilled in laundering and housecleaning 


forget it, the bettuh it will be fob all 
concerned.” 

I interrupted. “Is that the way you 
feel about Gonzalo?” 

Gonzalo is a nice nineteen-year-old, 
the grocer’s delivery boy. I knew his 
boss liked him. 

“Yes, I feel just that way about 
him. Of course, Gonzalo’s an excep- 
tion. Been heah foah yeahs and nevah 
stole a thing so fah as I know. Smaht, 
too. Been studyin’ bookkeepin’ at 
night school. This wintuh I’m goin’ 
to let him begin helpin’ out on my 
books. . . . But then, foh that mat- 
tuh, theh’s even a few good nigguhs 
left in the world—though you mightn’t 
believe it. An’ some of ’em are 
smahtuh than othuhs. That’s all 
theh is to Gonzalo’s case so fah as 
I see it—except on a kind of different 
plane.” 

“But I thought you liked your Mex- 
ican customers?” I said, referring to 
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The water supply of Juarez, a city of 15,000, 
is usually sufficient, but as not every house 
boasts pipe connections the ever-present burro 
draws the ever-present water cart through the 
streets. The other household essential, fire- 
wood, is taken care of by the children 


the little settlement of laborers in an 
undesirable corner of our residential 
district. 
“Oh, enough,” my 
grocer granted. “Always polite an’ 
pay up, when I give ’em credit.” He 
chuckled wisely. ‘“Bettuh than some 
Americans I know of, at that. But 
then, I guess they’ve got soht of Amer- 
icanized livin’? ovuh heah so long.” 


they’re good 


WO days later, the international 
“crisis” over without warfare, I 
sat in the “Three B” bar in Juarez 
with Tomas Garcia. On the Calle 
Commercio, the glamour of Juarez 
vanishes. Its rows of cheap, two- 
story, American brick store buildings 
remind one of Main Street in a good- 
sized Indiana mining town a dozen 
years ago when six out of seven build- 
ings were saloons. The customers are 
mainly Americans. 
Tomas is equally unexotic. A re- 
porter for Mexican newspapers, he 
has floated considerably around his 
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His clothing and facial ex- 
pression—except for the bronze and 
the slightly Indian cast of features— 
are almost the exact equivalent of 
those of young men who have lived sim- 
ilarly in the United States. The chief 
difference is that Tomas, except when 
insulted—and he is so charming that 
nobody could insult him—finds it 
physically painful to say anything 
uncomplimentary. It took a whole 


republic. 





afternoonful of beer to lead him any- 
where near a mood in which it was 
possible for him to answer directly my 
question as to what Mexicans “really 


bd 


think about us.” 
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“In the nutshell,” Tomas finally 
confessed in slightly accented Eng- 
lish, “we think you are too hard- 
boiled. 

“Of course, remember that we see 
Americans often at their worst. When 
they come into Mexico, it is just to 
make money. It is all strictly busi- 
ness with them—even more than in 
their offices back home. They want to 
get it quick—and get out. So they 
don’t care about conforming to our 
customs, except when they have to. 
They don’t care about enjoying life 
the way Mexicans do, or sharing in 
anything that we care about. Nat- 
urally it hurts. We can’t help think- 
ing of the average American as harsh 








and grasping, crude and cold, a little 
cruel—and boorish. 

“We admire your ability, of course, 
We think—we know, you are great, 
It is the bunk what they say of Car- 
ranza’s making our people think that 
Mexico is a more powerful country, 
Maybe a few Indians down in Chiapas 
believed such foolishness—maybe illit- 
erate peons here and there who had 
never been outside their native pueblos, 
But nobody who counted believed it. 

“Only, you are so ruthlessly con- 
temptuous of our little conventions of 
gracefulness, of manners, personal 
dignity, which all of us from the peon 
to the haughtiest society  sefiorita, 
prize, perhaps foolishly, as the things 
most worth while being alive for.” 


HE MORE I see of the border, 
the more I grow convinced that 
my grocer and Sefior Garcia are 


—the American domi- 
nance “complex” is ex 


pressed less subtly 
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The Bull Fight is one of the things in Juarez that makes Sunday Sunday. 


He declares ‘ 


ican has three attitudes towards it: 


wholly typical of its chronic racial mis- 
understandings. My Mexican news- 
paper friend may have gained, by ex- 
perience and education, a sophistica- 
tion and an outspokenness above his 
national average. My grocer may not 
have acquired in his thirty-five years 

Mississippi even a normal appre- 
ciation for the rights and viewpoints 
of less fair-skinned races. But then, 
east of California, the majority of 
American borderers are of southern 
extraction. 

Southern or Northern, I have yet 
to encounter an American on the bor- 
der who does not talk of the “Mexican 
problem” in terms of Anglo-Saxon 
“dominance.” And, sophisticated or 


otherwise, I have yet to meet a border 
Mexican who does not show by some 
subtle indirectness his pride in the 
superiority 


of Mexico’s esthetic vir- 


The border Amer- 
or he becomes a “fan,” or 
he “just goes once in a while when we have guests who want to see it” 


‘once is enough,” 


tues over what he considers our coarse, 
money-grubbing practicality. 

Sefiora Leonarda Martinez shows 
it. Leonarda is as respectable as 
your grandmother. Twice weekly she 
cleanses my domestic establishment 
with a delight in perfect scrubbing in- 
credible to nonborderers. Ordinarily, 
she and I enjoy one of those blissful 
friendships based upon the mutual en- 
joyment of each other’s alleged sense 
of humor. But let me be in a hurry 
to get off some morning, and, after the 
Anglo-Saxon wont in such moods, 
speak gruffly. Leonarda puts on in- 
stantly, without departing from her 
proper servant’s humility, a demeanor 
that shows an Anglo-Saxon barbarian 
just how scornfully he can be pitied. 

Not that Leonarda can be coaxed 
to pay my fellow countrymen anything 
but the sweetest compliments. She is 
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no reckless bearer of the racial reser- 
vations, like Tomas Garcia. But she 
knows what she thinks all the same— 
and how to let me know it. 


B* THE nature of the beast, the 
American dominance “complex” is 
expressed less subtly. I talked one day 
for more than an hour with a fiery, 
ascetic-faced Protestant missionary 
to the Mexican population of El Paso. 
He believes, with the faith of an 
apostle, that the whole Mexican “prob- 
lem” is religious. The conversion of 
Mexico to evangelical Protestantism 
will release, he told me quavering with 
emotion, the national energies for the 
development of a strong, peculiarly 
gracious and beautiful civilization. 

“But I have no illusions,” he con- 
cluded. “I am as certain as I am of 
my Bible that the Anglo-Saxon must 
remain the dominant race. . . . Not 
politically, necessarily. But America 
must be the guide and the source of 
light for Mexico. We must show her 
the way she is to go.” 

A few days before I sat in a rec- 
tory parlor with a young American 
Catholic priest. His enthusiasm for 
the virtues of the Mexican character 
is a matter of common interest in his 
parish. He expatiated upon the 
marked spirituality of the Mexican 
people. Rightly educated, he said, 
there are “no better Catholics in the 
world.” 

“But at least for a long time to 
come, the Anglo-Saxon must dominate 
in secular matters. By love and 
sympathy and respect for what is fine 
in the Mexican character, of course; 
never by harshness.” 


I thought of him later many times 
when I met hard-boiled business men 
and employment experts of corpora- 
tions. They had “handled” Mexican 
help by the hundreds and thousands. 
But not once did I get an important 
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variation from the advice of the 
“biggest” of them: 

“Keep your distance. Be above 
them. Once you get democratic with 
Mexican help, as you may with Amer- 
ican workmen, the Mexican loafs on 
his job. He thinks you’re his in- 
ferior—afraid of him. Be reason- 
ably polite and interested in their per- 
sonal affairs. They like that and work 
better for it. But always be the BIG 
BOSS. 

“And no matter how big he is, call 
a Mexican ‘tu,’ not ‘usted.’ Call him 
‘usted,’ and you treat him as an equal. 
He'll take that as the cue to con- 
descend to you. Then you’re ruined. 
Don’t even call a mayor or a governor 
or a general ‘usted’ except in official 
intercourse; or maybe the first time 
or two you meet him on a personal 
basis.” 

“But it’s worth while to take pains 
to treat the Mexican as he has to be 
treated,” pursued another expert. 
*““He’s a great workman when handled 
right. Even on our side of the border 
the Mexican works for a whole lot less 
than the American. And for what he 
sets he sure delivers a bigger money’s 
worth. Across the border, for sev- 
enty-five cents a day, the peon gives 
us a better money’s worth than the 
Amerian laborer would for ten times 
as much.” 

This “strictly business” attitude 
marks also the Chambers of Commerce 
in El Paso and other growing border 
cities which just now are trying to 
secure new industries. And “cheap 
labor” is the great “selling point.” 

Nor is the viewpoint exclusively a 
male province. 

“Honestly, I believe they make 
better servants than negroes,” said a 
charming, fluffy-haired young matron, 
Georgia-born, over the after-bridge 
refreshments. “Do you know we only 
pay Jesusita $6 a week? Of course, 
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Hero worship of the Mexican 
small boy is confined almost 
exclusively to the matador, and 
a chance to see this important 
person riding to his Sunday 
afternoon’s work in the bull 
ring, will break up almost any 
game, even baseball. The 
owner of a good game cock, 
however, is not without prestige 


she doesn’t know all about American 
cooking yet. But she learns fast. And 
she does all the ironing and takes care 
of the children. Why, she’s just as 
sweet with them as my old mammy was 
with me—and they’re picking up 
Spanish from her. That’s a good 
thing, don’t you think? 

“Of course, I know they all steal 
like pups in a meat shop. But we’ve 
had Jesusita three years now and we’ve 
never lost a thing. And they’re so 
polite! They know their place so well. 
They never presume as all these young 
darkies do nowadays, even back home.” 





NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


O FAR, at least, as its two largest 
adjacent cities, El Paso and 
Juarez are concerned, something has 
happened in the last twenty years to 
international social life on the border. 
Today there isn’t any; whereas if old 
settlers are to be believed, there used 
to be a lot—and of a mighty pleasant 
sort. 
One of these old-timers who still 
visits back and forth with a family or 
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two in Juarez explained it this way: 
“The old grande of the Diaz times is 
gone. The revolutions either killed or 
broke him or drove him to Europe. 


“The fellow who has taken his place 
and his money was a peon a generation 
ago—maybe ten years ago. His wife 
probably is a peon yet. They haven’t 
our table manners. They don’t un- 
derstand the unreserved cordiality of 
our wives and daughters to guests in 
the house. They simply can’t be asso- 
ciated with.” 

There are, of course, business ac- 
quaintances between Mexicans and 
Americans approaching real friend- 
ship. But the families are rarely in- 
cluded. 

“Why not?” a Texas paterfamilias 
belligerently countered my question. 
“Because even if my wife and I could 
buy a dinner for the old man and the 
sefiora once in a while without getting 
hurt by it, is that any reason why I 
want to open by doors and my 
daughters’ society to those women- 
chasing, half-Indian sons of theirs?” 

The flapper daughter of another 
household was equally enlightening: 
“No, you don’t catch me playing 
around with any Mexicans, I don’t 
care who’s in their family tree... . 
They’re too rotten about women.” 


In ways like this I have found the 
minds of the American borderers 
working—of those, that is, who have 
been borderers long enough to acquire 
a little sophistication about Mexicans. 
The newer ones, except for the thrill- 
seeking esthete who professes to find 
Juarez “picturesque” because it is 
somewhat vicious and squalid and In- 
dianly primitive, are noticeably less 
charitable. 

This, no doubt, is because they have 
brought in their baggage the mental 
picture of the “stage Mexican,” ac- 
quired through study of the literary 
and scenario art typified by Mr. 
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Zane Grey. ‘They are “all set” to 
meet the swarthily beautiful person 
with a voice like olive oil who steals 
horses, assaults blonde Yankee 
heroines, lies with black smiles from 
wolfish white teeth; whose vocabulary 
mainly consists of hisses and the 
words “mafiana” and ‘“carramba.” 
When they don’t find him—for he is 
as non-existent as the Irishman with 
green whiskers—the newcomers take 
out their disappointment on the Mex- 
ican who really is. 


On the night train from El Paso to 
Albuquerque I encountered a mining 
engineer of the class of 1921 in an 
Eastern technical school. He was 
fresh from his first nine months in a 
Chihuahua mining camp. And he was 
full of a profane disgruntlement. 


Hadn’t he been down and _ lived 
among ’em—the so-and-so’s? Didn't 
he know ’em? Now he asked me, could 
any sane white man expect a bunch of 
“lousy greasers” to make a country 
pay? 

“The only way for them to get any- 
thing out of it, or for anybody else 
to get anything out of it, is for Uncle 
Sam to go in and take the place and 
run it for ’em right.” 

I have been confided in also—quite 
unofficially—by a few junior officers of 
border army posts. Mexico to them 
is “another Philippine problem.” 

“Go in and make ’em take a decent 
American government,” this wisdom 
urged on the latest occasion. “That 
may, in a century or so, put some hair 
on their chests. But nothing else will.” 


OES ONE FIND any real friend- 
liness on the border?  Fortu- 
nately, one does. 
Except when in some remote hamlet 
a particularly violent fit of Ku Klux 
Klan prejudices seizes the “100-per- 
cent” crowd, the Mexican gets pretty 
kindly treatment individually. Even 
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the people who say the harshest things 
about him rarely abuse him. His em- 
ployer swears about him, but rarely 
at him. He advises you not to be 
taken in by tales of doubtful illness. 
But when a real case of sickness bobs 
up in Juan’s family, the cantankerous 
boss is pretty likely, Western fashion, 
to see that it gets attended to. 

Even from Anglo-Saxon “bar- 
barism” the Mexican in his routine 
personal intercourse wrings a more or 
less reluctant return of the courtesy 
which he so freely gives himself... . 
Don’t even the hard-boiled employment 
experts advise you to be “polite to 
Pedro?” ... I have, as a matter of 
fact, seen guards treat their Mexican 
prisoners on a road-building project 
more politely than shopgirls treat each 
other at social functions on Man- 
hattan Island. Man for man, the 
brusque “gringo” is probably less 
brutal physically and spiritually to 
his Mexican neighbor than he is to his 
own kind. 

Something may be said also for an 
accurate, sympathetic, ungrudging 
and respectful appreciation of the 
Mexican’s real virtues by those bor- 
derers who have dealt with him longest 
and most successfully. I talked with 
three men, a merchant, an important 
Chamber of Commerce executive and 
a newspaperman, to whom such a 
tribute may be paid unconditionally. 
And this, in composite form, is what 
they told me. 

“We don’t make so much difference 
between Mexicans and Americans as 
you might think. When we give a 
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Mexican credit, the personal equation 
is almost the whole business with us. 
We’d rather get him in our offices and 
have a talk with him than get any num- 
ber of pages of credit reports. 

“When a Mexican puts up a propo- 
sition that doesn’t sound like good 
business, we don’t figure right off the 
bat he’s a crook. We figure: Here, 
this fellow’s a good deal of a kid yet, 
in business sophistication. He feels a 
good deal the way our youngsters feel 
about what their baseball teams can 
do. Doesn’t take facts into account. 
Wants, kid-like, to make a big splurge. 
. . . We discount enthusiasm where 
it doesn’t seem reasonable, but we 
sympathize with good intentions. 

“The word ‘kid’ hits the real note. 
The Mexican is—juvenile. In dealing 
with him justly and successfully we’ve 
got to read that into all his 
psychology. 

“But while we’re doing that, it’s no 
game to set ourselves on a pedestal 
of mature manhood high enough for 
a Supreme Court Justice. We do kid 
things, too—every couple of hours. 

“Very well! Say the Mexican, in 
his mind, is about fourteen years old. 
Treat him as if he were fourteen. But 
treat him as if we were a big brother, 
aged possibly fifteen. .*. . Or had we 
better make it fourteen years and nine 
months ?” 

But do I see the “just average’ 
American on the border improving his 
opportunity to be an ambassador of 
helpfulness and understanding to a 
people of vastly different civilization? 

Well, this article is one answer. 


’ 


























Where All the World’s At Home 


By William Atherton Du Puy 


Geneva’s International Club, in the Capital of the League of Nations Which 
Is a Center for Many World-Wide Activities, Is a Social Gathering Place 
for Celebrities from the Ends of the Earth 


HREE young men sat at the 
next table to mine and conversed 
vivaciously in Russian. One, as 

I knew, was an Englishman who had 
been in the diplomatic service and had 
spent years in the land of the Czar 
before the war. The second was a 
Russian aristocrat who had fled the 
red terror. The third was a Swiss by 
birth but his mother had been French 
and his father Hungarian. Presently 


the conversation turned and the three 
fell into English and later into French. 
They were all equally at home in these 
three languages and probably each 
had one or two more. 

We were lunching at the Interna- 


tional Club in Geneva, and there this 
sort of thing was more likely to hap- 
pen than not. 

At tea on another day the lady next 
to me was telling of the linguistic ex- 
periences of her three-year-old son. 
She was Norwegian but, having spent 
five years in Washington, where her 
husband has been attached to his 
country’s legation, spoke English well. 
In fact it is used alternately with Nor- 
wegian in their home. Thus did the 
youngster get two languages from his 
parents. The nurse maid, however, is 
German-Swiss and he learns German 
from her. Then his baby playmates 
in this end of Switzerland all speak 
French and from them he acquires his 
fourth tongue. Yet his mother said 
he never gets his languages mixed and 
she thinks that his baby mind merely 
absorbs them without any effort that 
might be injurious. 

Here is another couple, man and 
wife (for women are members of this 
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odd club), who converse in English 
though it does not appear to be the 
native tongue of either. The husband, 
it develops, is Italian and the wife is 
Swedish. Neither understands the lan- 
guage of the other and this acquired 
tongue is their medium of communica- 
tion. There is an American here whose 
wife is Japanese. Their daughter of 
twelve has never seen the land of her 
nationality, but she burns with a fiery 
patriotism for it. 

All these people are members of that 
very remarkable international com- 
munity that has grown up in Geneva 
for a number of reasons but chiefly 
because of the various agencies having 
to do with world affairs that have been 
located there. The League of Nations 
has its home not four squares from the 
International Club. There are three 
hundred people attached to it as 
officials and secretaries, peoples from 
the ends of the earth. The Interna- 
tional Labor Office, also created by the 
Treaty of Peace, has its domicile on a 
hill overlooking the town, with another 
three hundred people. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross has its headquarters 
here, and such agencies as the Near 
East Relief and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association are likely to 
maintain offices here. They and their 
families augment the international 
community. Americans, for example, 
despite the isolated nonparticipation 
of that country, in these international 
agencies, are so abundant in Geneva 
that a club of little girls from that 
country, between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen, was able to recruit fifteen 
members. 
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a) 


Twenty-six of the nationalities represented on the staff of the International Labor Office at 


Geneva. The nations represented are, reading from left to right in the front row: Denmark, 

Japan, Italy, United States, Great Britain, France, Ireland, Belgium and Russia; in the second 

row, Spain, Germany, New Zealand, Yugo-Slavia, Poland, Canada, Finland, Austria, Hungary, 

Switzerland, Australia, Lithuania, Holland, Czechoslovakia; and standing in the rear, Brazil, 
Chile and Norway 


‘Then Geneva has been a haven of 
refuge to the persecuted, an interna- 
tional community, since the days when 
John Calvin took refuge there to the 
acceleration of the Reformation, and 
it took unto itself many of the Hugue- 
nots who fled Paris on that memorable 
St. Bartholomew’s morn. The beauty 
of it, there on Lake Leman, at the foot 
of Mont Blanc, has lured many, par- 
ticularly artists and literati, to 
lengthen casual visits into permanent 
residence. And its villa residents, 
those native Swiss who build wonder- 
ful homes set in elaborate gardens, 
and isolate them behind great stone 
walls back of which no man may see 
except by permission. These Swiss 


emerge to meet the world at the Inter- 
national Club. 

There is much interest in merely 
running through the list of interna- 
tionally known people one sees at this 
club. There is Gustave Ador, for in- 
stance, grand old man of Switzerland, 


three times president of this republic, 
likewise president of the International 
Red Cross. This latter fact tempts 
one to digress, for the reader may 
have forgotten that a handful of 
Genovese organized the Red Cross 
some seventy years ago. The flag of 
Switzerland is a white cross on a red 
field and, by a mere transposition of 
colors, afforded the now far-flung 
emblem. 

Then there is Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, quiet, reserved, executive who 
presides over this agency through 
which the governments of the world 
work upon their common tasks. Con- 
trasting sharply with him is that 
buoyant Frenchman, Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labor 
Office, impassioned orator and dynamic 
crusader. 

Over there is J. A. Ayusawa, who 
graduated at Columbia some years ago 
and is the head of the Japanese Dele- 
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LORD BURNHAM 


Owner of the London Daily Telegraph is a member of 


Geneva’s International Club 


gation at Geneva. He is chatting in 
French with B. Blinishti, who heads 
the Delegation from wild little Albania. 

Lord Burnham, who owns the Daily 
Telegraph in London, comes over 
often and is likely to meet Henri de 
Jouvenel, French Senator and editor 
of Le Matin of Paris, who is a member 
of this club. 

Eric Colban, Norwegian diplomat, 
may be encountered, or Vassili Den- 
dramis, who represents Greece, or J. 
Farenczi, Hungarian intellectual, and 
most enthusiastic terpsichorean of the 
colony. And here is an old favorite 
in America, G. Camerlynck, the mar- 
velous interpreter of whom _ news- 
papermen wrote so much during the 
Washington Conference on naval 
armaments and Pacific questions. 
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May I pause to tell a 
story of M. Camerlynck, a 
remarkable story of a re- 


tentive mind? T had lis- 
tened to him in Washing- 
ton on that day when Sena- 
tor Lodge, the literary 
statesman, had made his 
great effort at word paint- 
ing in describing the Pacific 
islands. Viviani, of France, 
born to the art of the em- 
broidery of language, had 
followed with a speech so 
beautiful that Senator 
Lodge’s paled rather sadly. 
M. Camerlynck had inter- 
preted that speech. One 
sentence of it had been so 
beautiful, even after change 
into English, that I had re- 
membered it. So, when I met 
M. Mantoux, now head of 
the political section of the 
League of Nations, at a 
dinner, I spoke to him of the 
Viviani address and_ the 
fragment of it which I re- 
membered. I began to 
quote it. 

“So many are the graves of 
France,” I began 

“Wait,” interrupted M. Camer- 
lynck, “and I will finish it for you.” 

“So many are the graves of 
France,” he continued, quoting 
Viviani, “ ‘that I sometimes doubt if a 
spring will ever come that will grow 
enough flowers to cover them.’ ” 

He remembered, after a year, my 
chance line from a speech he had inter- 
preted. 

Here is F. Sokal, slim, dark, Polish 
statesman, and blond Urho Toivola, 
out of Finland, there in the north, and 
one Mr. McWhite, who represents the 
Irish Free State, not to be outdone 
here at Geneva, and Senor Vargas- 
Quinones, consul from far away Vene- 
zuela, and T’. I.. Hoontrokool, delegate 
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from, where do you suppose? 
From Siam, where the twins 
came from. 

One meets as a member of 
this club Dr. Tcheou-Wei, 
who hails from China, and 
Sir L. J. Kershaw, who 
comes from India and _ is 
given to the wearing of tur- 
bans. There is Jan Oude- 
geest, ISutchman, world labor 
leader, Secretary of the 
Second International of Am- 
sterdam, and Sir Montague 
Barlow, Minister of Labor 
in the Cabinet of Bonar Law, 
who was recently interviewed 
for this magazine. There is 
Major David Davies, coal 
magnate of England, and 
Lord Robert Cecil, son of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who 
believes it possible for the 
nations to write a disarma- 
ment treaty, General Haking, 
High Commissioner of Dan- 
zig, and Tom Moore, of Can- 
ada, labor leader. 

There are many American 
members. James Cox, who 
lives in Ohio and sometimes 
runs for President, was here studying 
international organization last sum- 
mer, and joined. Elliott H. Good- 
win, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, is in- 
terested in the International Labor 
Office, and has been here twice. Dr. 
Manley O. Hudson, who teaches law 
at Harvard, spends his summers in 
Geneva. Hamilton Holt often drops 
in. Dr. Royal Meeker, who used to 
be head of the Statistical Division of 
the Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton, is a resident member. 

There are li kewise many dis- 
tinguished women in this club. Dame 
Rachel Crowdy, who earned, during 
the war, this new title with which Eng- 
land now distinguishes her women of 
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GUSTAVE ADOR 


Three times President of the Republic of Switzerland 
and President of the International Red Cross 


accomplishment, has charge of the in- 
ternational campaign for the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in women and chil- 
dren. Miss Sophie Sanger ranks as 
a section chief at the International 
Labor Office. She compiles the labor 
laws of all nations that are passed 
each year and prints them in three 
languages, thus making them avail- 
able to the whole world. These two 
are the ranking women officials in in- 
ternational circles. Then there come 
such internationally known women as 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, writer, interna- 
tional woman suffrage advocate, lec- 
turer; Madame Agresti, of Italy, who 
is at home on the American lecture 
platform; Mrs. Clare Sheridan, sculp- 
tor and interviewer of the great; Miss 
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E. J. Phelan (left) President of the International Club, 


International 


Director of the 


Labor Office 


Thomas, 


and Albert 


C. Merriman, American betterment 
campaigner. 

This is withal a remarkable mem- 
bership from the far-flung ends of the 
world. There is no other club like 
it for the sufficient ~eason that there 
is no other community like it. 

Quite naturally an Irishman is the 
president of it, one E. J. Phelan, who 
comes from Cork, and is head of the 
Diplomatic Division of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. There used, a 
long time ago, to be a story of Ho- 
boken, New York. That town was 
then preponderantly a German settle- 
ment. It was said that there were 
30,000 Germans in Hoboken and one 
Irishman. The Irishman was mayor. 
The national faculty of the Irish of 
getting the elective offices holds in this 
international community. 

Geneva is—despite the tendency of 
the United States to ignore the fact— 
becoming the international capital. 
All the mandated areas are supervised 
from here. All the treaties come here 
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to be recorded and given to 
the world. The international] 


difficulties that are being 
actually worked out, such as 
the rehabilitation of Austria, 
the administration of Upper 
Silesia, the determination of 
ownership of the Aland 
Islands, have found their so- 
lution here. The attempt of 
the nations to establish a 
Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at the 
Hague, unsuccessful for a 
generation, was accomplished 
here. The annual confer- 
ence of the employers and 
workers of the world, steadily 
making progress toward 
amicable relations, is held 
here. The Council and the 
Assembly of the League of 
Nations, which are coming 
to be recognized as the most 
potent agencies ever set up 
since time began, function here. 

All these draw many men from many 
lands to Geneva. Such visitors have 
long felt the need of a common meeting 
place which would provide an oppor- 
tunity for escaping the melancholy 
solitude of the four walls of a hotel 
room. A year ago the plan of a club 
was crystalized. The city itself owned 
a building, exquisite in the complete- 
ness of its appointments. It had been 
built for purposes of chance, as a re- 
sort to which the venturesome out of 
reach of Monte Carlo, here in the mid- 
dle of Europe, might repair to court 
the fickle goddess. But Switzerland, 
too, has been enacting legislation that 
upsets the practices of a generation 
that is gone. Gambling was made un- 
lawful. Its former shrine in Geneva 
stood vacant for years awaiting an 
opportunity to serve a more conven- 
tional purpose. It has become the 
International Club. The city of 
Geneva which owned it let it for this 
purpose at nominal rent. Geneva has 


























supported the venture loyally. The 
club gained immediate prestige, was a 
financial success from the days its 
doors were opened, has grown and 
prospered. 

If you are great enough, have a 
message sufficiently impelling, and go 
to Geneva, you may be invited to make 
of the International Club a forum for 
the discussion of the thing near to 
your heart. It is getting to be the 
practice to call the members together 
thus to meet distinguished visitors who 


come and go. And the forum here 


provided is unique. 

Odd groups meet here to dance. It 
was here that I saw a superbly gowned 
Chinese girl taking part in western 
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An International Christmas Tree at Geneva 
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dancing, wearing wooden shoes held 
on by a thong between her toes. I 
did not know it could be done. Here 
the continentals gather for five o’clock 
tea, so fatal to the American enjoy- 
ment of dinner. Here receptions are 
held—without receiving line, without 
introductions, in a way not of the west. 
Here, of a Sunday afternoon, tea 
dansants are given, for in interior 
Europe the late hours of the Sabbath 
are a time of relaxation and pleasure. 

Here all peoples come and are at 
home, for it is doubtful whether under 
the sun there is another spot so cos- 
mopolitan as the International Club 
at Geneva. 















Mexico Molding a New Citizenship 


By José Vasconcelos 





Mexican Minister of Public Education and Fine Arts 


Equality of Opportunity for Children of All Classes, Peon and Indian Alike, 
and a Broad Latin-American Patriotism Are the Aims of a Great 
Campaign to Improve and Increase the Schools 


, | \O EDUCATE is to prepare the 
individual to fulfill a definite 
social object. 

The object of monarchical schools 
was the formation of good subjects; 
theological schools, good sacerdotes ; 
the aim of despotism was to create 
soldiers ; and only civilized nations at- 
tempt to mold good citizens—that is, 
free men and women capable of 
judging life from their own point of 
view, of being self-supporting, and 
forming a social structure in which 
every person who works is assured a 
comfortable standard of living. This 
is the type we are endeavoring to 
create in Mexico, and this has been 
the object of our educational reforms. 

Scientists and educators of the old 
school often voiced the opinion that 
our people, particularly the Indians 
and the peons, formed a caste apart 
for which there was no salvation. 
Looking upon man as a product of 
heredity and environment, they saw 
no hope of redemption for the Mex- 
ican, whose facial angle did not cor- 
respond to the norms worked out for 
the Scotchman or the Norwegian. 
Moreover, his environmental condi- 
tions were of the very worst. But 
these same theorists also affirmed 
that this oppressed mass was com- 
pletely incapable of overthrowing the 
military and economic despotism of 
Porfirio Diaz’s mailed fist. Yet, not- 
withstanding, it came about that Por- 
firio Diaz and all the aristocrats and 
oligarchs of his epoch were defeated in 
the field and his methods of govern- 





ment fell into complete discredit. 
From that time we have told ourselves, 
in the words of the Evangel instead of 
the pedants’ discussions, that all men 
are the children of God, and that all 
races have, or can have, their own 
special aptitudes. So, leaving to one 
side these social-scientific hypotheses, 
and with a good dose of common sense 
and a little of the inspiration of Chris- 
tianity, we said to ourselves: This en- 
vironment of ours is an obstacle to the 
salvation of our people. In this science 
was right; but from this one deduces 
merely that the medium must be trans- 
formed, and in _ contradiction to 
Spencer’s ideas which saw man as the 
product of his medium, we have 
adopted the doctrine with Simén 
Bolivar formulated over one hundred 
years ago, when he said, referring to 
the future of the Latin nations of this 
continent: “If Nature opposes us, we 
will fight her and make her obey us.” 
What has civilization been from the 
first if not the repeated triumph of 
man over the conditions which sur- 
round him? And we determined to 
transform the old social structure so 
as to permit the growth of a better 
future. 

Everybody knows what Mexico was 
before the Revolution: a country 
embracing one-fourth the area of 
the United States, with fifteen 
million inhabitants, twelve million of 
whom could neither read nor write, 
poor and oppressed, and all dominated 
politically by one man—and econom- 
ically by a hundred families. Natural 
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wealth of every kind—land, 
mineral deposits—had been 
liberally divided by Porfirio 
Diaz among his friends and 
associates, both natives and 
foreigners. ‘The native Mex- 
ican could not buy arable 
land because the big land- 
owners refused to sell. 
Neither could he start a little 
business of his own because 
the big organizations set up 
unfair competition.  Politi- 
cians of Porfirio Diaz’s epoch 
said: “Why should we edu- 
cate the masses? If they learn 
anything they will ask for 
more wages and more liberty, 
and this will disturb social 
conditions. It is better to 
leave them as they are. The 
important thing is to pre- 
serve Mexico’s peace and 
credit.” 

The exploitation and tyr- 
anny continued without a 
check, to a point where one 
of Porfirio Diaz’s protégés, 
a well-known stock-breeder, 
held practically all the land 
in the State of Chihuahua, 
an area as large as half of 
France. After acquiring the 
land and live-stock, he bought 
up the flour mills and had 
laws put through protecting 
him against the competition 
of flour millers of the other 
regions in Mexico. In this 
way he could put the price he 
wanted on bread; and he did 
the same thing with beer, 
meat and salt. If Porfirio 
Diaz had only remained in 
power longer, the man would 
probably have worked out a 
scheme for selling the air. 

In a situation like this I 
ask any American what he 
would have advised a nation 
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JOSE VASCONCELOS 


José Vasconcelos is one of Latin America’s most 
distinguished younger men. Though only forty, he 
has played a prominent part in Mexico’s struggles 
for freedom ever since 1909. The United States 
has been his refuge again and again, when the 
forces against which he was fighting triumphed, 
or when dissension split the ranks of the party 
with which he was allied. It was, however, with 
ideas that Vasconcelos fought, not with arms. 

When the revolution headed by General Obregén 
assumed the government of Mexico, Vasconcelos 
found the opportunity to carry out his plans for 
the educational and social reform of his coun- 
try. In 1920 he was made Rector of the National 
University, and as such he initiated his educational 
campaigns. Later, President Obregén made him 
minister of Education and Fine Arts, and in this 
post he has been able to continue his work with 
greatly increased vigor and facilities. He is one 
of the pillars of Obregén’s government. 

Besides his work as an executive and reformer, 
Vasconcelos is the author of a number of books 
of philosophic and esthetic character. He was 


recently his country’s ambassador to the Brazilian 
Centenary. 





















to do. I ask any American citizen: 
What would you do if you couldn’t 
get a farm in your country, if all 
the land of the United States was, 
let us say, in the hands of a thou- 
sand families, who did not cultivate 
it, or only cultivated it partially, 
while the rest of the country was 
starving to death? Tax big hold- 
ings of land heavily? But in order 
to do this we had to break the power 
of the land-holders. When our ene- 
mies accuse us of being Bolsheviks 
we can answer with the facts: “We 
are a feudal state which is trying to 
implant an agricultural system sim- 
ilar to that which exists in Ohio, New 
England and the Dakotas. And if 
Kansas, with its thousands of fertile 
farms is Bolshevik, then we want to be 
Bolshevik too.” 

To return to the educational as- 
pects of the situation, we are trying 
to change the environment so it will 
produce better things ; we are changing 
the agricultural system so we will have 
not merely inhabitants but citizens 
and men. I have no hesitation in 
affirming that the basis of our edu- 
cational system will be a better dis- 
tribution of property and the prod- 
ucts of labor. A fair settlement of 
the economic situation is the first step 
in the educational reform. Our pur- 
pose, as I have defined it above, is to 
create men, not slaves. 


Meaico’s Methods 


HE REVOLUTION, when trans- 

formed into a government, had 
for one of its principal aims the ad- 
justing of the country’s economic 
problems. The country elects its 
own executives and makes its own 
laws; the average of material well- 
being has improved considerably, but 
our progress is slow because we are 
working in the midst of the errors 
and ruins of centuries of bad govern- 
ment and of the last ten years of 
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war. In spite of this, a powerful 
moral current maintains alert the con- 
sciences of many who before the Revo- 
lution never gave a thought to public 
welfare, and this is the explanation 
of the support given to a government 
which has discharged soldiers and re- 
cruited teachers, closed barracks and 
opened schools. ‘Thousands of sol- 
diers have returned to civilian life 
and thousands of school teachers have 
become soldiers of progress in the 
cities and country. Even in the most 
remote Indian settlements, hundreds 
of missionaries, some official and some 
volunteer, are teaching the people to 
read and write and more efficient 
methods of work. These missionary- 
teachers precede the schools and pre- 
pare the way for them, and they have 
already awakened the interest of the 
people in general in public cducation. 


A Federal Department 
N ORDER to further this edu- 


cational campaign, a Federal De- 
partment of Public Education had to 
be created. This Department can 
found and support all kinds of 
educational institutions in any section 
of the country, in collaboration with 
the Boards of Education of the dif- 
ferent states, or independently, as 
may seem best in each case. 

The Department’s budget for the 
past year was something over forty- 
nine million pesos, or about $24, 
000,000. To get any idea of what 
this sum means to us, let me point out 
that the largest amount ever devoted 
to this purpose by Porfirio Diaz’s 
government, only twelve years ago, 
was $4,000,000. Madero increased 
this amount to $6,000,000, but Car- 
ranza reduced it to less than $3,- 
000,000. Naturally, the local govern- 
ments continue now as before to con- 
tribute to the support of their own 
schools. School teachers’ salaries 
have been doubled and in many cases 
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trebled, and a minimum sal- 
ary of three pesos ($1.50) 
has been established, whereas 
it was formerly often less 
than one peso ($0.50). At 
the same time we have tried 
to develop the teachers’ sense 
of responsibility and dignity, 
allowing them, as a rule, to 
elect the heads of depart- 
ments and the school direc- 
tors: for we realize that if 
we want to educate free men 
we have to begin by having 
free teachers. 

Besides improving the so- 
cial and economic conditions 
of the teachers, there were 
the needs of the children to 
be met. Our old educational 
institutions, though limited 
in number, were organized 
along the lines of the most 
modern pedagogical methods ; 
but in our work of recon- 
struction we were obliged to 
leave to one side no end of 
fine theories. 

There were schools for ab- 
normal children where very 
minute examinations were made and 
carefully noted in registers from 
which more or less trivial conclu- 
sions were later deduced. We had 
to put an end to these luxuries of 
doubtful immediate utility and, with 
the exception of the deaf-and-dumb 
pupils, who have special classes, we 
put all the children in the same type 
of primary school and we established 
free breakfasts for the poor in all of 
them. What we saved on doctors we 
spent on bread, and experience has 
shown us that a good breakfast does 
a great deal more good than a doctor 
toward curing defects of character or 
slowness of thought. Naturally, we 


have doctors who make periodic visits 
to the school; but we try to make the 
doctors understand that we don’t 
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Porfirio Diaz, former President of Mexico 


care very much about long statements 
as to what ails the children; they are 
paid to cure them. The doctors used 
to write out long prescriptions which, 
as a rule, the children couldn’t afford 
to have filled; now they apply the 
treatment directly. One result is that 
we have almost got rid of diseases of 
the skin, which it used to be said could 
not be treated in the school. 

Free dental service is being extended 
to all the schools, and as rapidly as 
our funds permit we are establishing 
baths, swimming pools and play- 
grounds. Our plans are so vast that 
we are sometimes accused of trying to 
do too much. But the teachers, men 
and women, have entered into the work 
with the fervor that accompanies a 
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crusade rather than the mere carrying 
out of a civic duty. 

Compulsory primary education was 
established in Mexico over sixty years 
ago, but in many places there were 
no schools. The government of Diaz 
opened some good schools in the 
principal cities—among them sev- 
eral Normal Schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. These schools have 
been of great service to us, for 
they furnished us with the nucleus of 
trained teachers we are now using. 
The fundamental error before had been 
not sending good teachers to the rural 
schools. Now we pay better salaries 
to the teachers who are willing to go to 
the outlying districts of the country, 
and we try to send the best members 
of our staff there. 


Elementary Schools 


N THE ELEMENTARY schools, 

besides reading and writing, short 
courses in history, geography and 
arithmetic are given. We also send 
around a few manual-training teachers 
who visit the small villages and teach 
elementary carpentry, forging and 
agriculture. 

Elementary schools are established 
in the small cities; in the rural dis- 
tricts the country school takes their 
place. Some of the more remote dis- 
tricts are inhabited by Indians who 
do not know Spanish. The first thing 
we do is teach them the language, and 
when they learn it they go to the ele- 
mentary or high school and after- 
wards to the professional schools as 
soon as they can pass the require- 
ments. 

A great deal has been written lately 
about the best way of educating the 
pure Indian, and many have recom- 
mended the establishment of special 
schools. But I have always been 
opposed to this idea, which would in- 
evitably lead to the reservation sys- 


tem. What we want to do is to 
educate the Indian so he can be com- 
pletely assimilated into our national 
body, and not set to one side. I do not 
believe any difference exists between the 
uneducated Indian and the uneducated 
French or English peasant. As soon 
as he is educated each contributes in 
his own way to the civilized life of his 
country and the world. For this 
reason I do not speak of the Indian 
problem, but of the problem of igno- 
rance. This ignorance is aggravated 
by the indifference, and often by the 
cruelty of those who, possessing edu- 
cation and wealth, do nothing for the 
improvement of their fellow men. 

After two years of primary educa- 
tion, we have a four-year grammar 
school course, after which the student 
who can do the work passes to the 
preparatory, and after that to the 
professional schools, the principal one 
being that connected with the National 
University of Mexico. But the plan 
of the Department of Education is 
to concentrate its efforts on the four 
large universities: those of Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, Yucatan and 
Monterrey. Even more urgent, how- 
ever, than the problem of the univer- 
sity is that of transforming the old 
schools of art and trades into tech- 
nical institutes. We shall try to es- 
tablish at least one technical school 
in each large city. 


The Universities 


UR DEPARTMENT has been ac- 

cused of not being very friendly 
toward the universities, and this is 
not to be denied if the old type of 
university is under discussion. We 
have had two classes of universities. 
One type was the university of lit- 
erary traditions which we inherited 
from the Spaniards. These univer- 
sities produced poets and_ scholars, 














very pleasant social types, but pretty 
useless. The other variety was the 
scientific, based on the doctrines of 
Darwinism, positivistic sociology and 
liberalism. These universities pro- 
duced more unpleasant but equally 
useless specimens. The basis of their 
teachings was the theory that prog- 
ress inevitably produced a superior 
class which represented the selection 
of the species and which therefore had 
the almost sacred privilege of exploit- 
ing and dominating the less gifted. 

Therefore, when it devolved on us 
to reorganize the old _ universities 
where Spencer and Beaulieu had 
reigned supreme, we had to ask our- 
selves: Now what shall we do with 
all this discredited scientific claptrap? 
The answer had already been sug- 
gested by the people in their days of 
suffering and of faith. To the ques- 
tion, What is the true science? we 
reply: The one that brings men hap- 
piness, not the one that divides men 
into castes of capables and incapables, 
black and white, civilized and un- 
civilized. 


A Practical Science 


HE TRUE SCIENCE is that 

contained in the venerable wisdom 
of Christianity which proclaims the 
equality of all men, and every man’s 
inborn right to life, liberty and hap- 
piness, whatever may be his capacities. 
If the Welshman makes a good me- 
chanical engineer, the Aztec Indian 
will probably make a good artist, and 
who can say which is more important 
to civilization? Therefore in our uni- 
versities we cultivate a science which 
shall achieve not merely theoretical 
good, but economic well-being for 
everybody. We have increased our 
courses in mechanical and electrical 
engineering, applied mechanics and 
agricultural industries, and this army 
of producers is taught that the aim 
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of civilization is not the creation of 
selected groups to exploit the majority 
but the creation of strong, capable 
men who work to raise the level of 
those who are less gifted. 

By civilization we understand 
placing every kind of aptitude at the 
service of the group. In no way do 
we deny the importance of men of 
marked talent or genius; on the con- 
trary, we desire their appearance and 
their aid, but we cannot recognize 
them unless they display the true 
stamp of genius which is the capacity 
of working for all. 

We have reestablished in our uni- 
versities the old Spanish system of 
free teaching because learning should 
be within reach of all. But those who 
are in a position to do so should con- 
tribute to the expense of their educa- 
tion and the wealthy are obliged to 
pay for their work at the university. 


Spreading Libraries 
OR CENTURIES we have had 


important libraries in Mexico. 
There is the National Library, con- 
taining over half a million books and 
manuscripts of great value. There 
are also the libraries of Guadalajara, 
Puebla and other states; but all these 
were organized in accordance with a 
system which made of a library a kind 
of archive where the books were hidden 
from instead of being offered to the 
reader. We are trying to imitate the 
splendid public libraries of the United 
States, and the Department of Public 
Education has opened thousands of 
little libraries all over the country. 
The libraries—we tell the teachers— 
should go hand in hand with the 
schools. After learning to read one 
should have books to read. A good 
library can take the place of the school 
and sometimes is even better. It is as 
important to build libraries as to build 
schools. 
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For these libraries we have made 
up collections of fifty, a hundred, five 
hundred, a thousand, five thousand and 
ten thousand volumes. The first type 
can be carried on muleback to places 
which cannot be reached by train. The 
second type is designed for small vil- 
lages, and contains the basis for a 
permanent library; if the size of the 
place warrants it, and it has the funds 
at its disposal, we open reading-rooms 
of larger size. We have not been able 
to build special libraries, but we have 
managed to secure rooms in the town- 
halls and there we put the books and 
furnish an attendant. As a rule, the 
schoolmaster, in consideration of a 
small extra salary, acts as librarian, 
and keeps the room open for several 
hours during the late afternoon. 

In making up the collections we are 
governed both by the value of the work 
itself and its practical bearing. Our 
collections contain volumes of Plato, 
Aeschylus, one or two of the Roman 
classics, then Dante, Shakespeare, 
half a dozen of the Spanish classics 
like Lope de Vega and Cervantes, and, 
among the moderns, Goethe, Ibsen, 
Shaw, Pérez Galdés, Romain Rolland, 
Tolstoi and Tagore. Also a few 
books dealing with social questions, 
a volume of universal history, a 
geography and manuals of agriculture 
and industry. To date we have estab- 
lished over two thousand libraries of 
this kind; among them twenty in Mex- 
ico City that are open every day. 
There is a special collection of chil- 
dren’s books in each of these libraries. 


A National Publishing House 
N ORDER to supply our own 


libraries and increase the circula- 
tion of good books in Spanish the 
Department of Education has its own 
printing plant, which is fairly large, 
where schoolbooks are printed and 
distributed free of charge. In 1922 
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we printed 400,000 volumes and we 
hope to increase this figure to one mil- 
lion this year. We are making trans- 
lations from French and English for 
the high schools, and we are also 
preparing manuals for railroad work- 
ers, electricians and workers in other 
industries. We have also published 
a series of classics under the diree- 
tion of the University of Mexico, 
including Homer, Plato, Euripides, 
Dante and Aeschylus. We send free 
copies of these books to the univer- 
sities of Mexico and South America, 
normal schools, high schools and 
libraries. The books are sold to the 
public at cost price. 

At the suggestion of President 
Obregon, the department began the 
publication of “El Maestro” (The 
Teacher). This magazine is published 
monthly and is distributed gratis to 
the schools and teachers of Latin 
America. Political and _ religious 
propaganda are excluded from it; but 
articles on every phase of literature, 
science, history, geography, hygiene 
and general interest are published. 


Teaching the Fine Arts 


HE DEPARTMENT of Fine 

Arts was made an_ indepen- 
dent branch of our educational sys- 
tem, and this meant a considerable 
change in our school régime. This de- 
partment had charge of the teaching 
of music, drawing and gymnastics. 
We had hundreds of good musicians 
and good artists whose services were 
never utilized after they left the Con- 
servatory of Music or the School of 
Fine Arts. We decided to have them 
teach music and drawing in the ele- 
mentary schools. They work inde- 
pendently of the normal supervisors, 
as the artist alone can judge in ques- 
tions of art. We have likewise formed 
a group of gymnastic teachers, 
directed by experts jn this field, who 
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A class in reading in one of Mexico’s rural schools. Mexico’s educational program calls fo 
the best teachers and the most modern methods in the outlying districts 


carry out their own plans and ideas, 
after first having discussed them with 
the educational authorities at regular 
meetings. The results of the new sys- 
tem have been demonstrated in the 
public concerts which the school chil- 
dren give on Sundays in the parks 
or in the schoolyards in which they 
sing Spanish and Latin-American 
songs with a feeling and harmony 
rarely surpassed on the professional 
stage. These concerts have been such 
an undivided success that we have 
decided to introduce the system all 
over the country. 

We have also established singing 
societies in all the larger cities. Every 
Sunday concerts and lectures are 
given in theaters and moving-picture 
houses, to which twenty thousand per- 
sons come, not merely as spectators 
but as creators of a form of beauty. 

We are founding some centers for 
physical culture, but we can hardly 





be said to have had much success with 
them yet. We hope to have more 
funds at our disposal next year for 
the development of this work. 

An education worthy the name is 
not complete if it lacks the impulse 
which only a noble ideal can give it. 
The ultimate aim of life is something 
outside and beyond even the most im- 
portant social ideals; and this obliges 
us to stop and consider the real object 
of life once we have achieved success 
and wealth. 

Mexico, together with the most ad- 
vanced nations, has the duty of im- 
proving life itself, creating more per- 
fect types for it. If anyone thinks 
there may be an exaggeration in this, 
and were to ask me whether I think 
that Mexico has anything original to 
contribute to the world’s civilization, 
I should answer decidedly “Yes,” in 
spite of the fact that I divine the smile 
which accompanies the question. 
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And the case of Mexico is not an 
isolated one; Mexico is one of twenty 
nations of the same blood and the 
same tongue, separated today, but 
which sooner or later will be joined 
together. They will be united be- 
cause the feeling of race is even 
stronger than that of patriotism. 
Patriotism is frequently the result of 
political or geographical causes which 
are artificial or material. But the 
sentiment of race proceeds from deep 
spiritual differences, perhaps _ in 
obedience to the designs of Providence 
which made man different in order that 
the expression of the human soul may 
be more varied and rich. This is the 
reason why true progress in the world 
demands that no race impose upon an- 
other its particular characteristics. 
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In this Latin-America of ours it is 
our duty to forge a new and broader 
expression of the Latin spirit and any- 
one who attempts to impede this is 
hampering progress. 

We are teaching in Mexico, there- 
fore, the patriotism of all Latin- 
America, this huge continent which 
lies open to all races and all colors, 
We are basing our experiment not 
on utility alone, but principally on 
beauty, which is what our races of 
the South instinctively seek as though 
in it they found the supreme law. It 
is broader than nationalism and pre- 
pares the coming of that future inter- 
nationalism which shall rise upon the 
ruins of imperialism and oppression, 
a new world inspired in the love of all 
men and all lands. 





Mount Popocatepetl, Mexico’s volcanic mountain. “Smoking Mountain” is the meaning of 
its name, an Aztec compound. It has only had three or four small eruptions in the last four 
centuries, the last recorded being in 1540 
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The Guest 


By Paul Bourget 


From the French by Virginia Watson 


Paul Bourget, born in 1852 in Amiens, is one of the best known of the older French 


novelists and critics. 


He is a member of the French Academy and of 


the Legion d’Honneur. 


NE afternoon last summer I 
found myself in the salon of 
a M. Eberlé, an architect, for 
whom a friend, absent from Paris, had 


intrusted me 


chest. It testified, as did the epau- 
lettes, to the fact that this man with 
the youthful visage—scarcely thirty 
years old—had distinguished himself 

at an early 











with a very 
humble commis- 


I did not 


sion. 

expect to dis- 
cover in this 
ground- fluor 
apartment of 
th Rue de 
Savres, evi- 


dently furnished 
by a small up- 
holsterer of 
the neighbor- 
hood, one of 
the master- 
pieces of 
Robert Lefévre, 
that fine robust 
painter of Na- 
poleon’s mar- 
shals. Neither 
did I expect to 
add to my collection one of the 
“human documents” of which I am 
still as fond as when, quite a young 
man, I used to foregather each month 
with the laborious Zola and his dis- 
ciples in the Café Procope. 

I passed a quarter of an hour study- 
ing the Lefévre canvas, the master of 
the house being busy with a client. It 
was the half-length portrait of a 
colonel of the First Empire, in a 
red coat with black revers and fac- 
ings. The cross of an officer of the 





Legion d’Honneur decorated the broad 
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that it made one brave to look at it.” 
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age, and in an 
era when that 
was no easy 
matter. These 
signs of a strik- 
ing valor were 
in keeping with 
the powerful 
countenance 
which a_ short 
nose, a_ large 
forehead, 
strong jaws, a 
thick mass of 
red hair, made 
truly leonine. 
At once I 
thought of 
Michelet’s 
phrase about 
Kléber: “that 
face so military 
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But no. It wasn’t exactly Kléber. 
This hawklike face had not the 
harmony which gave the victor of 
Heliopolis his martial radiance. It 
was that of a hero, but also of a 
miscreant. The ears were narrow; 
the lips, long and thin, lifted cruelly. 
The white of the eyes gave a sinister 
expression to the glance from beneath 
the thick red eyebrows. How could 
one help thinking of Philippe Bridau 
of Balzac, of one of those cavalry 
officers of the Grand Army, splendid 
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as long as he followed Cxsar and 
his fortune, so dangerous later in 
private life? I was not too surprised 
when the owner of the remarkable 
painting, after the business which 
brought me had been attended to, 
said: 

“You were looking at my Robert 
Lefévre? It is fine, isn’t it? I have 
been offered fifty thousand francs for 
it, but it isn’t for sale. It is the 
portrait of my great-grandfather. 
You would never believe that I am 
the descendant of that colossus. The 
name of Eberlé was better upheld a 
hundred years ago.”—(The architect 
was indeed slender and insignificant 
looking) —“This painting is dated 
1809. See. It was at the time that 
the colonel had been promoted to th#s 
grade, after Essling. He was serving 
then under Masséna. We are of Swiss 
origin. The colonel was born at 
Lucerne in 1778. At the age of twenty 
he entered the legion after a family 
quarrel, in which he had almost killed 
his brother. Oh, the expression of 
those green eyes does not lie. From 
that legion he had passed into one 
of the four Swiss regiments organized 
by the Emperor. He would have been 
not only colonel, but general, marshal, 
duke and prince, if there had not been 
two men in him: one a magnificent 
soldier, incomparable for his bravery, 
insight and boldness, and side by side 
with this. . . But one word will ex- 
plain it to you—he drank, and then 
he became another person. It was as 
if alcohol unchained a wild beast in 
him. When drunk he committed deeds 
which afterwards filled him with deep- 
est shame. In order to redeem himself 
he would redouble his zeal for his duty. 
However, it was never certain that on 
the morrow of the day when he had 
covered himself with glory he would 
not sink into the most abject bru- 
tality. 

“Moreover, this vice cost him his 
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life. In 1815 he was drinking in 4 
café, and slapped one of his com- 
patriots, Major Gredig. The next 
day there was a duel and Gredig broke 
his skull with a saber cut.” 

“He is indeed the type of a man of 
rare originality,” I replied. “You 
speak of letters written by him. Did 
he leave any papers, then?” 

“A few,” said the architect. “His 
son, my grandfather, planned to use 
them to write his life. Think of the 
campaigns which that man went 
through: Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, 
The Peninsula, Essling, Wagram, 
Russia. My grandfather collected all 
sorts of notes about him, and then he 
died. My father was too busy, and I 
also.” 

“Well,” I dared ask him, “wouldn't 
you confide the notes to me? Perhaps 
I could find some one among my con- 
fréres who would edit this history.” 

This history, alas! will never be 
edited. The letters of Colonel Eberlé 
deserve only too well the disdainful 
epigram of Stendhal on his companions 
of the retreat from Russia, whom he 
called “sword-sleeves.” But among 
the papers were some pages which had 
been sent to the architect’s grand- 
father by another Swiss, a certain 
Lieutenant Michotte, who had served 
as aid-de-camp to Eberlé in 1812. 
You will see in what circumstances. 
The episode told by Michotte seemed 
to me to illustrate in a sinister fashion 
the duality of nature which the archi- 
tect had mentioned and which was so 
visible in the portrait by Robert 
Lefévre. M. Eberlé having authorized 
me to set down this story, I give it 
as it is, leaving out the opening, which 
was merely polite phrases, and certain 
unnecessary commentaries. 

... The Emperor had Teft our 
regiment in the rear, at Plock, a small 
city on the Vistula. We had a triple 
mission: to guard the passage of sup- 
plies for the army which had entered 
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Russia; to round up stragglers and 
deserters; and lastly, to rid the coun- 
try of spies and the agents who were 
swarming in the rear of our troops and 
preaching revolt to the Polish and 
Prussian peasants. 

The Emperor knew men. He had 
kept Colonel Eberlé for this surveil- 
lance, knowing his talents as a military 
police officer. Being a Swiss, Eberlé 
knew German as well as French, and 
these emissaries of rebellion were for 
the most part Germans. He was so 
proficient in their language that he 
could even distinguish the various dia- 
lects. “You lie, you’re from Berlin,” 
he would say to a prisoner who said 
he was an Austrian. “You, from 
Munich. You, from Dresden!”’ 
... He had another gift, that of 
picking out the trades of the individ- 


uals) He was never mistaken. 
“March!” he would say to these same 
prisoners. “Show your hands... 
Show your shoulders. . . You’re a 
tailor. You, a mason. . . You, a 
miner. You have never done any 
manual work.” .. His powers of 


divination were almost supernatural. 
And with that, he was indefatigable. 
The Emperor loved such workers, to 
whom he himself set an example. 
During the three months that we 
were in barracks at Plock I don’t 
understand how that devil of a man 
held out, chasing round the country 
on horseback half the day, inspecting 
the city and the villages without warn- 
ing in the middle of the night, pro- 
longing his examinations for hours at 
a time, making out reports, and super- 
vising the details of the regimentary 
drills. The result: 680 deserters 
rounded up, 15 spies arrested, tried 
and shot, 25 agents run down, some 
of them taken back to Warsaw under 
a trusty guard, the others summarily 
executed—all toward the end of July. 
“It’s coming along, coming along, 
our hunt, my little Michotte,” he said 
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“We began 
in June. By the fifteenth of August, 
the féte day of the Emperor of the 
French, I want our bag to be one thou- 
sand. He will see that we Swiss are 
not lazy.” 

And he laughed, such loud gay 
laughter! Since he had been on this 
duty—lI had noticed this—he had re 
frained from touching a glass of 
brandy, or even of wine. I knew, from 
having heard him tell his comrades, 
that certain eccentric actions com- 
mitted when under the influence of 
drink had interfered with his advance- 
ment. I myself had never seen him 
drink anything but water. 


to me, rubbing his hands. 


“It’s an order he has given himself,” 
one of the captains told me—the very 
one with whom he was to fight a duel 
later on, Jean Gredig. “When he fails 
to keep it, look out! . You »won’t 
recognize him.” 

The afternoon of the fifteenth of 
August, 1812, I was to find out the 
truth of this warning. Ordinarily, the 
Colonel acted towards me like a good: 
natured older brother. As our fami- 
lies were distantly related, he got in 
the way of calling me “little cousin” 
whenever he was pleased with my work. 
On that day I was a little late coming 
in from a round that I had made be- 
tween lunch and dinner through the 
outskirts of Plock. My horse had lost 
a shoe on the road. Eberlé greeted 
me with a volley of reproaches. 

“When an officer on a mission allows 
his mount to lose a shoe and be lamed 
he has less sense than his beast, sir. . . 
Your report, sir, at once.” 

Those words, spoken with eyes full 
of anger, trembling lips and in an ac- 
cent which made the phrases bite, left 
no doubt. . . Between my departure 
and my return the Colonel had dis- 
obeyed his own command of abstinence. 
Gredig was right—I saw before me 
another man. Such was my respect 
for him, and my affection, that 
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stronger than my revolt at the bru- 
tality of such a reception was the sad- 
ness at seeing the countenance of my 
superior officer, usually so expressive 
of bravery, changed and degraded by 
this sudden ferocity. He was a lion 
suddenly become a tiger. I was to 
note, however—and this justifies the 
Emperor’s indulgence towards him— 
that the instinct of service remained 
intact in the drunken officer. The ex- 
pedition on which I had been sent had 
been successful and it was important. 
We had received word that one of our 
worst enemies in Germany—no less a 
person than Baron von Stein—was 
hiding in Poland. As we came from 
lunch a man had come forward and 
had pointed out to us as one of the 
spots where the Prussian minister had 
lodged for several days, a country 
house, about twenty kilometers away, 
occupied by a proprietor of German 
origin, by the name of Sommerfeld. 

“TI was his servant for ten years,” 
the man who denounced him said, “but 
I am a Pole and I love Napoleon.” 

“How long since you left the place?” 
the Colonel had asked sharply. 

“Since June 4th, when I wanted to 
be present at the review which the 
Viceroy of Italy held in the square of 
Plock. M. Sommerfeld refused to let 
me go. I disobeyed him and he dis- 
charged me. He is a Prussian. He de- 
tests the French and their Emperor.” 

“That fellow looks to me like a regu- 
lar scoundrel. All the same, if he 
should be telling the truth. . .” the 
Colonel had remarked after he had 
made his deposition. “Go there, 
Michotte, and if Sommerfeld seems 
suspicious to you, bring him to me. 
We can never make too many 
examples.” 

So I had brought Sommerfeld with 
me, simply because I had discovered in 
a drawer of his desk, in the course of 
my search, a pamphlet printed in 
several languages, a sort of a rhapsody 


in prose composed of a series of 
strophes, the first of which began, 
“Napoleon, I have loved thee,” and the 
second, “Napoleon, I hate thee,” and 
so on alternately. It was an impas- 
sioned resumé of all the hopes which 
the genius of the Emperor had awak- 
ened in the peoples of Europe and of 
all the deceptions which his ambition 
had inflicted upon them. 

“So! This Sommerfeld had that 
vile stuff! questioned Eberlé when I 
turned the pamphlet over to him, 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Is he here?” 

SY eg.” 

“Show him in.” 

I can still see as if it were yesterday 
the two men face to face, the Colonel 
seated, his two hands resting on the 
hilt of his saber, and the smile of an 
executioner around his mouth. Som- 
merfeld was a heavy German, blond as 
tow, with big Vergissmeinnicht blue 
eyes, visibly terrorized by the redoubt- 
able inquisitor whose drunkenness he 
could not surmise. In the space of 
time which I took to go into the ante- 
chamber to fetch my prisoner, Gredig 
told me—he had been waiting to warn 
me: 

“He began to drink again this after- 
noon with two officers who were here 
for only two hours. It is the fifteenth 
of August! They got drunk together. 
Look out.” 

Useless advice. Again I had guessed 
the truth from the first. I had almost 
guessed it while listening to the 
Colonel’s questions: “Where did you 
get this paper? ... Why did you 
keep it? . . . How many years have 
you lived in Plock? . . . Who has 
been at your house this week? ... 
Why did you refuse to let your servant 
go to the Viceroy’s review? . . . Don’t 
attempt to deny it, you have had in 
your house a man fifty-five years old 
who came in the night. He was tall, 
smooth shaven, with a long nose and 
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small eyes. He did not put his foot 
outside of your house the two days he 
was there. He left in the night. Why 
this mystery? . . . Who was it?” 

I have often read in books that 
innocence finds in itself a force which 
makes itself felt. Sommerfeld was 
innocent. We learned later that von 
Stein was in Russia at that time. 
Millions of copies of the “moral mani- 
festo,” as Goethe called the pamphlet, 
had been distributed gratuitously. It 
was perfectly natural that one of them 
should have reached Sommerfeld, and 
not less natural that he should have 
kept it merely as a curiosity. The 
care he had taken to lock it up proved 
that he had no intention of circulating 
it. The state of the paper, spotless, 
scarcely wrinkled, proved that it had 
not been passed round. The servant 
had been discharged for dishonesty. 
His accusation was nothing but an act 
of revenge. He had got the idea for 


“What Do You Think of the Emperor?” 


it when he read the proclamation on 
the walls offering a reward to whom- 
ever could give up “the man called 
Stein, enemy of France and of the 
Rhine Confederation, who is hidden in 
this country.” (Those were the words 
of the imperial decree proscribing the 
Prussian minister.) The mysterious 
personage who had come to Sommer- 
feld by night and had left at night 
was simply Sommerfeld’s brother, a 
rich merchant of Thorn, whom a cold 
had kept in bed for forty-eight hours. 
The accused could prove all this, ex- 
cept the sojourn of von Stein in 
Russia. What did that matter since 
he offered to remain in prison until 
they had proofs of his assertion of his 
brother’s visit? Well, he was so clumsy 
in his defense, his tongue was so 
twisted when he stated the simplest 
facts, that for a moment I was tempted 
to believe him guilty. But his offer 
to permit an investigation at Thorn, 
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the villainy of his servant who de- 
nounced him and who disappeared 
rather than be confronted with his 
former master, the evidently inoffen- 
sive character of the good man—all 
these signs had shaken me, and finally 
his reply when Eberlé had asked him: 

“What do you think of the Em- 
peror?” . 

“He has been the cause of the death 
of too many of my countrymen for 
me to admire him as I should like 
to do.” 

A guilty man would have empha- 
sized his enthusiasm for Napoleon. By 
speaking with his simple honesty, 
Sommerfeld’s sincerity became patent 
to me. This, however, was not the 
opinion of his judge. 

“We shall have to shoot that ras- 
cal,” he said to me when we were alone. 
“You go get four men. Give him time 
to say his prayers, since he pretends 
to believe in God. ‘God is my witness 
that I am innocent!’ Did you hear 
him? Then four little balls in his head, 
my son. This must be done before 
dinner, Michotte. We dine at six 
o’clock, so as to have time to drink to 
the health of His Majesty the 
Emperor, whom we shall have served 
well today.” 

“Shoot a man against whom we have 
only suspicions and no real proofs, 
only an accusation by a man who has 
run away? But that is impossible, 
Colonel.” 

“And this paper!” He pointed to 
the manifesto against Napoleon which 
was still on the table. “Isn’t that 
proof enough for you?” 

“No, Colonel.” 

“Tt is for me,” he replied harshly. 

“But he didn’t show the paper to 
anyone. It is perfectly fresh. Look. 
If. . .” And I went on, putting for- 
ward all the proofs I mentioned just 
now, and others as well, dwelling on 
the danger of exasperating the popula- 
tion of an invaded district by brutal 


proceedings. He let me talk on for 
about ten minutes. Then he said 
ironically : 

“You made a mistake when you be- 
came a soldier, Michotte. You would 
have been an excellent lawyer.” Then 
suddenly he burst out laughing, 
“Listen. You have given me an idea. 
Yes, a splendid idea. . . I am going to 
do something for your protegé. It 
makes no difference whether he is shot 
at six o’clock or at eight. Up to then 
we'll give him a pleasant time. He 
shall dine with us.” 

Before I could say a word to him 
he had opened the door and said to the 
prisoner who was standing between his 
guards: 

“Monsieur Sommerfeld, today is the 
féte of that Emperor whom you wish 
you could admire. You will drink to 
his health, won’t you? I invite you 
in his name to dine with us presently. 
The lieutenant will not leave you. You 
are not yet free.” He looked at me as 
he said that yet. “But that is no 
reason for not enjoying good Swiss 
cooking. For we are in Switzerland 
although in the French army. You 
will explain that, Michotte. Have him 
taken into a room beforehand so that 
he can rest and get a good appetite.” 

I do not think that in all my life I 
have experienced such a flash of indig- 
nation as that which these words gave 
me. The cry came to my lips: 
“Colonel, that is infamous, infamous! 
Monsieur Sommerfeld, don’t accept!” 
. . . But I did not utter this cry, see- 
ing the sudden metamorphosis in the 
face of the prisoner. 


The interrogation had convinced 
him that he was to be shot at once. 
This sudden about-face disconcerted 
him. How was it to be explained if 
not as an act of amend on the part of 
a generous officer? 

What was the good of enlightening 
him and bringing about an instant 
execution? Besides, this dinner meant 
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a gain of a few moments during which 
a change of humor might take place 
in Eberlé—for he was not a monster 
after all. Something might happen— 
the unforeseen which the hazards of 
war teach soldiers always to expect. 

Half an hour later I was sitting at 
his side, the only civilian among the 
officers who crowded round the banquet 
table decorated with flowers, shining 
with crystal and silver. And a mur- 
derer presided at it! And by forcing 
me, his subordinate, to become his 
accomplice through my silence, he 
added to his inhumanity an offense 
against military honor. But it was 
not he who watched my neighbor as 
he ate and drank. It was not he who 
called out to me: “Michotte, do fill 
M. Sommerfeld’s glass with this Bur- 
gundy. .. Michotte, M. Sommerfeld 
will have some more of that chicken. 
... And you, too, you are not eat- 
ing or drinking!” ...It was not 
he who dishonored his toast to the 
health of His Majesty the Em- 
peror by including in it the 
stranger whom he planned to make 
a victim. 

No, no, no, it was not he. It was 
his double, a person who resembled 
him but who had not his soul nor his 
nobility nor anything of all that which 
made me admire and love him so. To 
put it plainly, alas! he was a drunken 
man in whom wine had awakened a 
frenzy of ferocity. He continued to 
toss off large draughts of the Bur- 
gundy and champagne. To all the gay 
companions who swilled and chattered 
around the big horseshoe-shaped table, 
the Colonel’s “jag”—to speak their 
language—only added gayety to the 
dinner. For me, as the hands of the 
big clock at the end of the hall ad- 
vanced, what a horror! How could I 
stand the effusions of gratitude of my 
neighbor, the man condemned to death, 
who said to me with an accent at which 
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I should have laughed under other 
circumstances : 

“What a splendid man your Colonel 
is. But what a fright he gave me! 
. . » When you have the leisure you 
and he must certainly come and lunch 


with me. My brother will be there, 
too. He has promised to pay me a 
longer visit. He has traveled in 
Italy and Switzerland. . . You come 
from Basel and the Colonel from 
Lucerne, you tell me. Fritz knows 
the two cities... This border of 
Poland has its charms, too. Before 
my wife’s death I was so happy on my 
little estate. . .” 

This memory upsets me even in 
retrospect. The Colonel, turning to 
me again, half-twisted round in his 
chair, said, with his terrible laugh, 
that sentence which I had expected 
from the beginning of this tragic 
repast: 

*Michotte, you will not forget what 
you have to do. . . Conduct M. Som- 
merfeld. . . And you, M. Sommerfeld, 
au revoir!” 

As I rose, he beckoned to me and 
when I stood beside him he said in a 
low voice: 

“The four men are at the door. I 
have given the orders. Get it over in 
five minutes . . . and come back for 
coffee.” , 

I had made my decision. Come what 
might, I would not allow a crime to be 
committed which would horrify a 
savage. Where had I read that the 
Sultan Saladin, after the battle of 
Tiberias, having invited to dinner the 
most notable men among the Crusad- 
ers, his prisoners, had with his own 
hand killed one of them before the re- 
past? “If we had eaten salt together,” 
he had said, “he would have been my 
guest, and he would have been sacred.” 

“You can go, friends,” I said to 
the soldiers stationed at the door of 
the banquet hall, their guns by their 
side. “The Colonel has changed his 
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mind and has told me to send you 
away.” 

Then, when they were a few paces 
off I said to Sommerfeld, who had 
listened to me with as much surprise 
as he had listened earlier in the after- 
noon to Eberlé: 

“Monsieur, make your escape in 
that direction”—and I pointed down 
a lane behind the building—“Hurry, 
hurry, and don’t go home. ‘Those men 
were waiting to shoot you. I was to 
command the firing squad. ..I do 
not know why the Colonel wanted you 
to dine with us beforehand. What I 
do know is that I do not want him to 
feel remorse tomorrow for having shot 
his guest. . . But make your escape. 
If he comes out we are both lost.” 

The confident guest of a moment 
before scarcely had strength to stam- 
mer a few unintelligible exclamations 
and then I saw him disappear down 
the lane. I waited until he was far 
away before I reentered the house to 
meet my dread commander. 

“Well?” 

“All right. It is over, Colonel.” 

“But I didn’t hear anything.” 

“TI led him behind the house so as 
not to disturb these gentlemen.” 

“You did wrong. An example can- 
not be too public. . . You are quite 
pale, Michotte. You must look out 
for that. Go take your coffee.” 

By this time drink was thickening 


his tongue. He stammered. It was 
lucky for me that this dialogue in g 
low voice lasted only five minutes. My 
emotion, even in the state he was in, 
would have told him of my deception, 

All was not over, however. The 
hours would pass. The Colonel would 
wake up sober. What would happen 
to me the next day when he, who was 
so remorselessly strict in his discipline, 
learned of my disobedience and the 
disappearance of the prisoner? | 
did not sleep that night. A thousand 
projects came to me. I finally de- 
cided to go straight to Eberlé, and 
tell him what I had done and why. I 
found him seated at his desk, examining 
some official papers, his skin showing 
slightly the effects of the orgy of the 
night before, but quite himself. He 
listened to my confession without mak- 
ing a remark. When I had finished 
he said to me as calmly as if it con- 
cerned the most unimportant incident 
of our military life: 

“Michotte, you will consider your- 
self under arrest for a week for neglect 
of duty.” 

“Very well, Colonel,” I replied, and 
as my hand touched the door handle 
to go out, I saw him—and with what 
emotion—get up, stretch out his hand, 
and say, using the familiar “thy” for 
the first time: 

“Give me thy hand, little cousin— 
and thanks.” 
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America’s Overseas Writers 


By Frederic William Wile 


The Chairman of the New Organization of International Journalists Describes 
the Men in the Washington Group Which Exerts a Steady 
Force for Better International Understanding 


ARLY in 
H 1921 Sir 
John Fos- 


ter Fraser, British 
journalist and lec- 
turer, finding him- 
self at a loose end 
in Wash ington, 
hunted up the 
present writer, a 
comrade of war 
times in London 
and peace days in 
Paris. Sir John 
was thirsting for 
comradeship with 
confreres who 
could speak the 
language of his 
tribe — shop-talk, 
in terms of world 
politics. 

“Round up a 
flock of them,” he pleaded, “and ask 
them to dine with me tomorrow night.” 

Hospitality having been tendered, 
inversely, by the stranger within the 
gate, six of us who partook of it vowed 
no such pleasant indignity should ever 
be visited upon us again. Then and 
there the idea of Overseas Writers 
was born. It was resolved that Amer- 
ican correspondents who during the 
World War had received courtesies 
from foreign colleagues should forth- 
with organize for reciprocal attentions 
in Washington. That was the basic 
purpose. The broader object was to 
link up men who had imbibed an in- 
terest in international affairs and, by 
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diffusing to the 
American public 
through their 
writings a wider 
knowledge of world 
politics, to become 
a steady force for 
better interna- 
tional understand- 
ing. 

On June 22, 
1921, Overseas 
Writers was for- 
mally launched, 
with a baker’s 
dozen of charter 
members. More 
prophetically than 
its founders could 
realize, the organi- 
zation sprang into 
being on the eve of 
America’s most 
ambitious venture in international af- 
fairs; for within three weeks, on July 
10, 1921, President Harding an- 
nounced his intention to convene the 
Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armament and the Problems of the 
Pacific. Overseas Writers proceeded 
promptly to justify the object that 
called them into organized existence. 
Their first guest was Viscount North- 
cliffe, then at the outset of the world- 
tour destined to break down his physi- 
cal power. The Napoleon of Fleet 
Street was always indefatigable in 
kindness to American writers. A few 
weeks later the organization was privi- 
leged, in succession, to hear the con- 
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fidential views of President Harding, 
Secretary Hughes, Secretary Denby 
and J. V. A. MacMurray, chief of our 
Far Eastern department, with refer- 
ence to the issues of the Washington 
Conference. During the Conference 
Overseas Writers entertained, either 
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as a body or in their private capac- 
ities, the distinguished foreign cor- 
respondents whom the armament par- 
ley brought to our shores. Regularly 
Overseas Writers hold informal round- 
table meetings at which ambassadors, 
ministers and publicists of distinction, 
American and foreign, discuss timely 
international themes. “Reporters are 
never present” on these occasions, but 
invaluable “background” is always 
derived. 

Newspaper correspondents at Wash- 
ington have borne in upon them 
hourly the necessity of a better-in- 
formed America in respect of foreign 
affairs. Even the community whence 
the external policy of the country is 


directed is, broadly speaking, in- 
vincibly ignorant of events beyond the 
three-mile limit. The Department of 
State, of course, is filled with men of 
trained experience abroad. But Con- 
gress and the capital at large could 
hardly survive an Edisonian question- 
naire on world conditions. There 
would be an alarming preponderance 
of men who, to quote Chauncey M. 
Depew, are not certain whether Sag- 
halin is an island off the coast of 
Siberia or one of the fixed stars. It 
has been told that one of the reasons 
the Foreign Relations committee of 
the Senate rejected the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is the umbrage it took at an 
alleged observation by Woodrow Wil- 
son. A colleague on the American 
Peace Mission warned the President, 
so the story runs, that “the Senate is 
likely to object to your stand on 
Fiume.” To which mild remonstrance 
Mr. Wilson is reported to have re- 
plied: “Yes, I suppose it will—when 
it learns where Fiume is.” 

Bismarck once described the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury to Queen Victoria as 
“Your Majesty’s Minister Foreign 
to Affairs.” One is often tempted in 
Washington to apply the thought to 
some of our public men who approach 
the weightiest international subjects 
with exhaustive ignorance. 

Most members of Overseas Writers 
believe that America’s present official 
disinterestedness in international af- 
fairs is a passing phase. They are 
persuaded that sooner or later we shall 
emerge from our major preoccupa- 
tions with rural credits, freight rates, 
coal control, prohibition, immigration 
and labor strife—vital as those issues 
are—and find ourselves participating 
in world rehabilitation. The personal 
experiences of many Overseas Writers 
convince them that if Idealism does 
not compel what Mr. Harding calls 
“confraternity” with Europe, Inter- 
est eventually will do so. 
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In view of that prospect, it is satis- 
factory to know that the country 
possesses a corps of correspondents 
trained to think and write in interna- 
tional terms. The existence of such a 
journalistic fraternity is destined to 
be of effective influence upon America’s 
foreign relations. It constitutes the 
governor on the engine of loose inter- 
national thinking. ‘Twenty-five years 
ago, when the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines pitchforked us into the world 
arena, an American newspaperman 
with a background of foreign residence 
or training was unique. Today Over- 
seas Writers number seventy men 
whose professional questings for news 
have girdled the globe. Among them 
are correspondents who have reported 
all the wars of our generation. They 
have been behind the scenes of peace 
conferences and interpreted the para- 
mount political movements of the era. 
They have interviewed Kings and 
Queens, Presidents and Popes, Prime 
Ministers, statesmen, generals and ad- 
mirals, and communed with leaders of 
the proletariat in many lands. Many 
of them know, speak and read modern 
European languages. 

It was the World War and Ver- 
sailles mainly from which the new gen- 
eration of American foreign writers 
sprang. Those events bred a school 
of correspondents versed in first-hand 
knowledge of the problems now en- 
grossing international attention. Some 
of these men, like Richard V. Oulahan 
and the present writer, were on duty 
abroad many years before the war. 
[In 1910 and 1911 Oulahan was chief 
European correspondent of the New 
York Sun, having previously func- 
tioned for that journal at the Russo- 
Japanese peace conference in Ports- 
mouth in 1905. A second peace-con- 
ference assignment that fell to Oula- 
han’s lot was the “A B C” Latin- 
American meeting at Niagara Falls 
in 1914, while he was Washington cor- 
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years ago. 


respondent of the New York Times, 
for which journal he acted at the 
Paris-Versailles Peace Conference of 
1918-1919. Oulahan was the first 
Chairman of Overseas Writers. 

A Washington newspaper veteran 
who is one of America’s first authori- 
ties on foreign affairs is Edwin M. 
Hood, doyén of the men who regularly 
report State Department and diplo- 
matic news. Hood has been the trusted 
intimate of a dozen Secretaries of 
State and of foreign ambassadors and 
ministers by the score. He coined for 
Theodore Roosevelt the celebrated 
slogan “Perdicaris alive or Raisuli 
dead” when the Moroccan bandit held 
an American citizen captive twenty 
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Mark Sullivan 


Hood was one of the prin- 


cipal American newspapermen who 
accompanied President Wilson to 
Europe. 


Mark Sullivan and Frank H. 


Simonds, whose syndicated writings 
are conspicuous features of American 
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journalism, both are Overseas Writers 
produced by World War develop- 
ments. Sullivan was one of the Amer- 
ican editors invited to inspect the war 
by the British Government in 1918 
and he returned to report President 
Wilson’s activities at Paris. While 
editor of Collier’s from 1912 to 1917, 
Sullivan made frequent trips abroad 
and maintained contacts with Euro- 
pean politicians and writers. He 
brought H. G. Wells’ “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through” to America and 
published it serially in Collier’s. Sulli- 
van’s Old World literary affiliations 
include a bosom friendship with Conan 
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Doyle, who was recently his guest in 
Washington. His “The Great Ad- 
venture at Washington” is a standard 
account of the armament conference. 

Frank H. Simonds obtained fame as 
military editor of the Review of Re- 
views and contributor on world-war 
developments to the New York 


Tribune. He visited the battle-fronts 
at intervals and was at the Peace Con- 
ference. Nowadays he confines him- 
self exclusively to international topics 
and brings to them a profundity of 
knowledge. Simonds’s “They Shall 
Not Pass—Verdun, 1916” is one of the 
epics of the war, and he is still com- 
piling volumes of his “History of the 
World War.” 

Several Overseas Writers not only 
reported World War events, but were 
gallant actors in them. Notable among 
those was Edward B. Clark who, at 
fifty-seven, volunteered for service in 
1917, was accepted, and served in the 
advanced zone with the American 
forces in France, being at the extreme 
front on Armistice Day. Clark in 
early life was a regular army man and 
later a correspondent in military cam- 
paigns against the Sioux Indians and 
the Garza bandits on the Lower Rio 
Grande. During 1922 Clark revisited 
Europe to write a series of articles for 
his papers on post-war conditions. 
Harold Phelps Stokes served through- 
out the Oise-Aisne and Meuse-Argonne 
campaigns as a first lieutenant of the 
77th Division, A. E. F., and after the 
armistice represented the New York 
Evening Post at the Peace Conference. 
Horace Green went abroad as staff 
correspondent of the New York Eve- 
ning Post and was with the Belgian and 
British armies for seven months. After 
America became a belligerent, Green 
served in the Army Air Service. Ken- 
neth L. Roberts was a captain in the 
Intelligence Service of the American 
Expeditionary Force in Siberia in 
1918-1919 and foreign correspondent 
of the Saturday Evening Post in Cen- 
tral Europe and the Balkans between 
1919 and 1921. 

William Hard spent 1916 and 1917 
in England and Scotland, reporting 
British war-time conditions. In 1920 
he made a trip through France, 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
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Poland and Germany, observing the 
continental situation bequeathed by 
the war. Hard devoted ten months 
of 1921 to probing the mysteries of 
Ireland’s eternal distress. 

David Lawrence’s first international 
assignment was in connection with the 
Mexican revolutionary troubles of 
1910, which he “covered” for the 
Associated Press. Upon the outbreak 
of the World War, Lawrence, then 
assigned to the White House for the 
Associated Press, wrote the interna- 
tional stories that “broke” in Wash- 
ington from day to day, including 
critical developments in consequence 
of the sinking of the Lusitania and 
other German submarine atrocities. 
Immediately after the armistice, Law- 
rence, with other American corre- 
spondents, sailed to Europe with 
President Wilson’s party. Lawrence 
is president of the Consolidated Press 
Association, which distributes the for- 
eign service of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

William Philip Simms was in Europe 
for the United Press in 1914 and his 
first big war assignment was the allied 
retreat from the Marne. He was 
alternately at the French and Belgian 
fronts in 1915 and 1916. Simms was 
arrested by the French Military 
authorities along with Richard Hard- 
ing Davis just outside Rheims during 
the first bombardment and burning of 
the Cathedral and held behind the lines 
in Dreyfus’s famous military prison, 
Cherche Midi, Paris, three days. As 
President of the Anglo-American Press 
Association in Paris, Simms helped to 
induce Premier Briand to grant facili- 
ties to foreign newspapermen trying 
to tell France’s story to the world. 
During 1920 and 1921 Simms was in 
the Far East. 


Arthur Bullard, editor of Ovr 


Wor.p, typifies the new school of 
American writers qualified to deal with 


Bullard 


foreign affairs. was cor- 
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respondent in Russia for Harper’s, 
Collier’s and English reviews during 
the first revolution. From 1905 to 
1914 he was in Europe, Africa and 
Latin America, writing for Harper’s, 
Century, Independent and Outlook, 
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representing the last-named periodical 
in the Balkan Wars. During the first 
six months of the World War Bullard 
functioned as “Our War Correspond- 
ent at Home” in Outlook and in 1915 
went to Europe to serve at London 
and Paris as political, rather than 
“war,” representative of Outlook, 
Century and other magazines. After 
America joined the Allies, Bullard was 
attached to the Committee on Public 
Information, at first in Washington 
and ending up in Russia and Siberia. 
He has written books on Panama, the 
Barbary Coast, “Diplomacy of the 
Great War,” “The Russian Pendu- 
lum” and “The A B C’s of Disarma- 
ment and the Pacific Problems.” 





David Lawrence 


An Overseas Writer of varied for- 
eign experience is Maynard O. Wil- 
liams, of the National Geographic 
Magazine. Williams once was an in- 
structor in the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege at Beirut and during that period 
wrote regularly for American period- 
icals on Near Eastern topics. In 1914 
and 1915 he was an instructor in 
Hangchow, China, and subsequently 
served as correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Herald in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Siberia, Russia and Ar- 
menia. Williams was the only Amer- 
ican newspaperman to accompany the 
Czechs on their famous journey from 
Samara, across Siberia, to Vladi- 
vostok. During the war he was in the 
Military Intelligence section and de- 


tailed as an assistant attaché at 
Peking. 

Edward G. Lowry, now editor-in- 
chief of the Public Ledger, went 


abroad in 1909 and 1910 to write 
financial and economic articles, and 
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while in London and on the continent 
between 1914 and 1916 contributed 
on European subjects to the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier’s. When the 
United States entered the World 
War, Lowry became an army officer, 
Previously he had charge at London, 
under Ambassador Page, of the Ger- 
man Government’s diplomatic interests 
in Great Britain, then administered 
by the United States. 

Lowell Mellett, who edits the 
sprightly Washington Daily News, 
has seen both pre-war and war-time 
service in London and other important 
capitals of Europe. 

Stephen Bonsal is one of America’s 
most widely experienced foreign cor- 
respondents. His experiences range 
from student days at Bonn, Heidel- 
berg and Vienna, through the Bul- 
garian-Serbian campaign of 1885, the 
Macedonian uprising in 1890, the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1895, the Cuban 
insurrection and subsequent Spanish- 
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American war, 
the China relief 
exped ition in 
1900, the 
Philippine cam- 
paigns of 1901. 
During the stren- 
uous journalistic 
career of more 
than thirty - five 
years Bonsal has 
managed to sand- 
wich in a period 
of American dip- 
lomatic service at 
Peking, Tokio, 
Madrid and 
Seoul, 
reported big news 
events through- 
out South and 
Central America. 
Bonsal served as 
chief aide-de- 
camp to Clemenceau during 
“Tiger’s” recent tour of America. 

Charles G. Ross, on leave of absence 
from the school of journalism of the 
University of Missouri, where he was 
a professor, spent 1916 and 1917 in 
Australia as a sub-editor of the Mel- 
bourne Herald and reported Aus- 
tralian conditions for American pub- 
lications. He lectured in Australia on 
American journalism and the United 
States’s attitude toward the European 
War. In 1922 the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch sent Ross to Europe to 
observe post-war conditions. He is 
secretary of Overseas Writers. 

Frank J. Taylor is one of the 
younger who their Over- 


and 


and_ has 


Frank J. 
the 


men won 
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seas spurs dur- 
ing the World 
War. Taylor 
went through 
Chateau Thierry, 
St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne with 
Pershing’s army 
and while the ar- 
mistice was being 
arranged hit out 
for Germany, via 
Switzerland. He 
landed in Berlin 
a fortnight after 
the armistice and 
covered the Ger- 
man revolution, 
as well as the 
German Repub- 
lic’s constituent 
assembly at 
Weimar. Tay- 
lor also officiated 
at the births of republics in Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest and Munich. In 
1919 he nibbled his way into Soviet 
Russia with the ingenuity of the 
typical American reporter, but, having 
reached Moscow, was deported by the 
Bolsheviki via Archangel. He now is 
one of the editorial council of the 
Scripps-Howard organization, spe- 
cializing in foreign affairs. 
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Taylor 


Of such is the kingdom of Overseas 
Writers. Probably in no country is 
there a larger school of trained cor- 
respondents capable of dealing in- 
telligently with any situation that 
springs up on God’s distressful foot- 
stool. 












Mexicans ‘‘On the Job’’ 





By Ralph McAllister Ingersoll 


Seen from the Close Viewpoint of a Manager in a Mining Enterprise, the 
Mexican Worker—While No More an Ideal Character Than Others— 
Is a Man with Many Appealing and Hopeful Qualities 


' \ THEN I told a friend of mine 
that I had just gotten back 
from Mexico, he said, “You 

certainly must be glad, because my 

idea of a typical Mexican is a chap 
who, if you told him there was a horse 
he could have for walking half a mile, 
would be too lazy to go and get it, 
but who would go twice the distance 
for the same horse if it was necessary 
to steal it.” Which amused me be- 
cause it was so typical of the attitude 
of most Americans on the border. 
Yet, still fresh enough to be vivid, 
is the memory of an experience I had, 
two thousand feet underground in a 
copper mine I was working in. To in- 
spect a “raise,” which is a sort of ele- 
vator shaft cut a hundred feet verti- 
cally through the rock, it was my daily 
task to go down it on a rope slung over 

a pulley and secured below. One day, 

when Fate was in a particularly bad 

humor, the rope slipped with me about 
halfway down. I started to fall with 

a lurch. My light was extinguished, 

and my past made a brave attempt to 

pass in review before the end. Then 
the rope tightened, there was a terrific 
jolt which nearly tore out my arms, 

a weird scream above me, and I knew 

I was safe. My helper, a Mexican 

boy of twenty-two or -three, watching 

above had seen the break, thrown him- 
self on the loose end to counter-bal- 
ance my weight, and been hoisted up 
into the pulley. He had risked losing 


a hand and perhaps his life, but he 
had saved mine. 
This chap was no model of virtue; 
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he was an average Mexican. You had 
to figure on his being drunk at least 
one working day in the week. We 
were measuring contractors’ work and 
you knew perfectly well that when 
you came to his brother-in-law’s stope, 
if he had anything to do with it, there 
would be an overpayment of at least 
ten tons. 

The point is that most Americans 
who have dealings with their neighbors, 
the Mexicans, see only these features 
and forget, with characteristic Amer- 
ican intolerance of foreigners, that 
every race has failings and every race 
redeeming characteristics. They judge 
the Mexican as if he were an Amer- 
ican and expect a people of different 
temperament, heredity and environ- 
ment to think and act as they do. 

There are fundamental points of 
variance. ‘To begin with, the Amer- 
ican is a worrier. The future is always 
bothering him; he has the success of 
any endeavor deeply at heart. It is 
physically impossible for a Mexican 
to worry. This same helper of mine 
had a small baby that died in one of 
the rare cold spells. He was rather 
moody the last two days and _ the 
morning the child died he did not work; 
but the next day he was back, quite 
cheerful. If some allusion to the 
affair came up he would burst into 
tears and be horribly depressed for an 
hour or more. But once it was out of 
his mind he was perfectly normal 
again. And the Saturday afterwards 
he was at the dance, as intoxicated 
as ever. His feeling was_ sincere 
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enough, but it just wasn’t 
in him to worry. 

We measured contractors’ 
work and calculated their 
pay once a week, but we 
had to advance them money 
every day. There is a Mex- 
ican law to that effect. If 
we were to pay them on Sat- 
urday, by Monday the com- 
pany would have to support 
the entire community for the 
rest of the week. 

Now in an American this 
attitude would be proof posi- 
tive of worthlessness. Any 
American who, honestly and 
sincerely, didn’t care what 
happened tomorrow, would 
be pretty nearly worthless. 
And so the Americans see 
this in the Mexicans and are 
convinced. What they do 
not see is that this attitude 
towards life is a saving 
grace to a poverty-stricken’. 
people, and perhaps a part “= 


MEXICANS “ON THE 





JOB” 





of their criticism originates The Mexican workman whose prompt and unselfish 


in the fact that, with all 
their trials, on the average 
Mexicans are happy and their Que le 
hace? (What does it matter?) is the 
key to a peace of mind of which few 
Americans can boast. 

I remember one old chap, well over 
seventy, who was quite a character in 
camp. He used to go round, winter 
and summer alike, in a long, black 
overcoat which came to his ankles 
(and of which he was inordinately 
proud), a sombrero and a pair of 
sandals. These three articles were all 
he owned in the world and he earned 
his living running odd errands around 
camp. From these he _ obtained 
sufficient money to buy one or two 
meals a day and was enough of a story- 
teller to pick up his weekly intoxica- 
tion by spinning yarns in the cantina. 
But he had once been a prosperous 


action saved the life of the author of this article 


miner with a family and a social posi- 
tion; his children died, his wife left 
his life in a less natural way, and age 
overtook him and gave his place un- 
derground to younger men. And yet, 
half-starved, deserted and _ without 
more than a vacant shed to lay his 
head in, he was the most cheerful in- 
dividual imaginable. 

“One must live,” he would say, “and 
the sunshine is pleasant. Tomorrow? 
Who knows?” 

I met the same carefree attitude 
everywhere. Men argued for hours to 
gain a nickel’s advantage in the 
measure of their contracts, but when 
convinced that nothing could be done 
about the matter, they accepted with 
perfect cheerfulness long runs of bad 
luck in which for weeks they lost money 
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Americans and Mexicans “on the job” in Mexico. Mr. Ingersoll (second from right with pipe), 
says, “The Mexican workman is very tractable when treated justly. He will repay trust with 
trust, understanding with understanding, and he is capable of great improvement” 


on their work. I could never tell from world. Six, eight, ten people sleep in 
a miner’s attitude whether he was this one room, tight bolted up, with 
clearing money or not. Good times built-in windows. They eat heavy, 
and bad, given enough to eat, they greasy, highly-seasoned native con- 
took life as it came. coctions and drink spirits which make 
With this fundamental difference 8” American bootlegger a dispenser of 
there are also to be considered many ‘S°ft drinks. The men worked under- 
typical characteristics of the Latin ground all day, the temperature of 
races—a temperament, excitability, the average working place being 
and very little of discipline. Perhaps around eighty degrees, and came up 
these cannot be helped. But a thing 0" top and went home in the same 
which can be remedied, and of which Clothes, to be changed only on Sun- 
Americans are even more intolerant, ‘@ys to the brilliant striped shirts 
is the living condition of the people. with which they imitate northern 
culture. And yet foremen will go 

blind with rage at the orneriness of 
the Mexican “‘mucker” who will only 


I was in probably the best run big 
mine in Mexico. Our wages were high 
out of all proportion to the country. average eight tons to the American’s 
A base rate of three pesos a day twelve! 

(about a dollar and a half) and any The American foreman, however, is 
good contractor making ten. Yet not usually as bitter as those who are 
about five thousand Mexicans live in jn less direct contact with the men. 
the little one-room company houses, There are queer combinations of people 
about twelve feet square, a family to in an isolated mining camp. Usually 
a house, sometimes two and three if they divide into two pretty definite 
things aren’t going well. And there classes, the old-timers and the new 
is no race suicide in this part of the operators. The old-timer is much the 
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more congenial. He has 
worked underground _ since 
he was a boy, and is bent 
and twisted of body from 
working in low places. With 
his youth has gone his in- 
tolerance, and he has drifted 
down into Mexico for the 
little prestige and deference 
he can pick up as a white 
man. He is inclined to be 
kindly (except where his men 
are concerned), is marvel- 
ously profane, and does not 
go much further in his in- 
vestigations of life than his 
afternoon beer drinking ses- 
sion and his yearly trip to 
the States. Every day, the 
shift over, the old-timers 
gather in the little board 
cubby-hole back of the can- 
tina bar and “kill a pig,” 
superintendent and _ broken- 
down miner together for an 
hour or so. 

The other class, the new 
operators, are the efficient body of 
the army that has come West in the 
trail blazed by the pioneers. They 
are “Main Street” characters, mostly 
from the Middle West, fleeing from 
discontent or satisfying some re- 
pressed instinct of adventure. They 
are wrapped up in working out their 
own destinies and little interested in 
the people with whom they live. 

The men, with the exception of those 
whose active work necessitated it, 
rarely took the trouble to learn the 
language well; the women were frank 
in their disapproval of it. The chief 
faults the latter found with the Mex- 
icans were their inability to make beds 
and their clumsiness in waiting on 
table. There was a strong feeling in 


the society of the “colony” against 
any American who fraternized with the 
men or made any attempt to under- 
stand their lives outside of the mine. 


MEXICANS “ON THE JOB” 





Types of Mexican workmen 


It is not very much wonder these 
individuals do not get along better 
with the Mexicans. After all it is quite 
a knack to live pleasantly with people 
one does not naturally understand. 

The Mexicans are children. That 
is the idea that pops into your head 
the first time you have anything to 
do with them. It is a childish trait 
not to worry; it is childish to care 
little how one lives; it is childish to 
be cruel with one hand and kind with 


the other. And they are childish in 
their need of being understood 


thoroughly before anything can be 
done with them. 

But they are children playing with 
real tools. There was, in that camp, 
an average of about a murder every 


ten days. I think in ninety per cent 
of the cases both individuals were 
drunk. The company carried twelve 


hundred men on the payroll to insure 
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a production from a thousand—one 
man in five off drunk or recovering 
every day. The way the Mexicans 
handled the murders I mentioned above 
is singularly indicative of the care- 
free attitude of the nation and of the 
type of procedure which enrages the 
American. 

In the mountains, a very long way 
from Mexico City, government was 
pretty local. There was, one day, a 
double murder. The town officials, 
loaded with heavy artillery and im- 
portance, rushed to the scene of the 
combat, arrested the offender and pro- 
tected him from immediate vengeance. 
They carried him off to the jail and 
entered the case. The jail was always 
full and was a great drain on what 
little graft passed through the hands 
of the law. So, after a time, the jailor 
had a streak of absent-mindedness and 
was so intent on hurrying home to his 
dinner, or off to the dance, that he 
completely forgot to lock the door. 

A good many hours later, he re- 
called that he had overlooked some- 
thing. He worried a second—ah—it 
came to him. He had left the jail 


unlocked. But the prisoners had 
gone! What a pity! But how for- 
tunate that it had also slipped his 
mind to order food for them for the 
morrow! Well, it couldn’t be helped, 
so he entered it in the book as “es- 
caped” and said no more—nor did 
anyone else. 

I hold no complete brief for the 
Mexican. I have worked with him 
enough and been too whole-heartedly 
angry with him for that. He is in- 
clined to be lazy, without responsi- 
bility, thriftless and extremely dirty 
—though for this I blame no one but 
his employer. But I do hold that when 
treated justly he is very tractable; 
his very lack of worry makes him in- 
finitely easier to handle than his Amer- 
ican rival over the line. Like a child, 
he will repay trust with trust, under- 
standing with understanding, and he 
is capable of great improvement. 


When he is eulogized, ¥ usually laugh; 
but when he is condemned by men 
whose intentness on the golden stand- 
ard has blinded them, I get very 
angry, for I know from experience his 
many good qualities. 





After the day’s work 
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An Adventure of My Wife's 


By Ferdinando d’Amora 






From the Italian by Arthur Livingston 


Ferdinando d’Amora Is on the Staff of the “Corriere della Domenica,” the Sunday Edition of 
the Famous “Corriere” of Milan. As a Journalist His Most Interesting Work Has 
Been Sketches of a Visit to the United States and South America With Notes 
on Leading American Personalities. He Has Issued Two Volumes 
of Humorous Stories: “Stella Solitaria” and “Girondola” 


T was past midnight. 

I was returning from a “gather- 

ing” with friends—a sumptuous 

dinner, good wine, excellent cham- 
pagne, and, as for gayety. . . 

However, it was past midnight. 
Carefully I opened the front door, tip- 
toed along the hall and made my way 
up the stairs. So far, so good! My 
household was as silent as the grave 
sunk in that slumberous repose which 
bespeaks the abode of the just. 

I paused on the threshold of our 
nuptial chamber. 

My wife was in bed, her nose barely 
visible above the coverlets—the image 
of tranquillity and peace. Poor thing; 
at home all evening alone, like that! 
And yet, I listened in vain for the 
sound of deep breathing. 

Could the little minx be just pre- 
tending sleep? 

No, I concluded. Impossible! Had 
her slumber not been genuine, I should 
already have been welcomed with the 
regulation cross-examination which 
never failed to give a bitter taste to 
all my returns to hearth and home 
after an evening out with my friends— 
an ordeal which inevitably covered the 
following subjects: 

“How many were there?” 

“Who were they?” 

“What did you have for dinner?” 
“Wine?” 

“How many glasses did you drink?” 
“What did it cost you?” 

“Where there any women?” 

“What did you talk about?” 








“Did you have a better time than 
when you stay at home with me?” 

Of course, the order of these ques- 
tions may vary from time to time. 
But they manage always to provide 
for these ten points, which, on occa- 
sion, may even become fourteen. To 
get a real sense of the situation, one 
should add after each of them a mono- 
syllable from me, a monosyllable cover- 
‘ng a polysyllabic falsehood, which in 
the early days of our married life 
came out timorous, hesitant, recalci- 
trant, but in course of time and expe- 
rience, grew frank, — self-confident, 
unblushing: answers, moreover, fol- 
lowed in due course by exclamations, 
insinuations, amplifications, detours, 
each strewn with many pitfalls by my 
relentless inquisitor; until at last, as 
Dante might have said, sleep was more 
potent than my wife’s good will, and 
silence was allowed to enthrone itself 
in our bedroom. 

However, on this particular eve- 
ning, I felt vague stirrings of rebellion 
within me. “If that woman wakes up 
and starts questioning me,” I said to 
myself, “I will preclaim aloud my 
right to undisturbed enjoyment of the 
few hours of slumber still left to me 
before morning.” 

Cautiously I unbuttoned my coat, 
took it off, and stretched it on a chair- 
back, holding my breath like a thief 
afraid of being caught in a house 
where he doesn’t belong. 

That feat successfully performed, 
I set to work on my vest, with bound- 
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less optimism, I may say, as to my 
immediate future. My wife not only 
gave no sign of opening her eyes, 
hut actually began to snore with cer- 
tain little leaps from piano to fortis- 
simo each of which gave a wrench at 
my uneasy conscience. 

Poor thing; at home all evening, 
alone, like that! 

Ah, here was a tremulo! For a sec- 
ond I was almost convinced that every- 
thing was going to come out all right. 
But no, fortissimo again, with the 
threat of immanent and imminent 
catastrophe! 

I had stolen over to the mirror and 
was tugging at my cravat, when—the 
worst happened. Pianissimo, piano, 
tremulo, forte, fortissimo! The instru- 
ment seemed suddenly to snap. 

However, nothing was broken. It 
was just the sheets and coverlets 
coming to life, as it were, in a sudden 
commotion. 

My wife woke up, yawned, rubbed 
her eyes, and then. . . 

“Hello, darling!” 

“Hello, dear!” 

“What time is it, darling?” 

“Midnight, dear!” 

“The clock on the mantel says one 
a.M.!” 

“Guess you forgot to wind it!” 

“I wound it before I went to bed!” 

“Probably tired!” 

“Tired? What do you mean?” 

“T mean the clock, of course! What 
do you do when you’re tired? You 
slow up, don’t you? Well, what do 
you expect a clock is going to do? 
Make the universe over just because 
it’s a clock? Nonsense! It’s time you 
women began learning what the world 
is like. That clock of yours is eleven 
hours slow!” 


That’s the way I am, you see. 


When I am caught, I just talk and 
talk and talk, hoping that the way 
out will finally occur to me! However, 


my wife summed the matter up for 
herself in one sentence: 

“Annibale Borghese, you’ve been 
drinking !” 

“No darling, I’m not drunk, I’m 
sleepy. And I’ve got to get some 
sleep, though I realize how you feel! 
You want to know where I went to 
dinner, what we had to eat, what we 
had to drink, how much I drank, and 
so on, and so on, and so on. But it 
is absolutely, positively, really, truly, 
necessary that I get to bed. So I'll 
make a bargain with you: you ask me 
no questions tonight; and I, for my 
part, promise to get up an hour earlier 
tomorrow morning, draw up a detailed 
report on all we did this evening, and 
swear to it before a notary. . .” 

. aa 

“Let me finish!” 


Bet...” 
“So you don’t like that bargain! 
Well, here’s another. . . For this 


particular occasion I won’t say any- 
thing or swear to anything; but the 
next time I go to dinner, I’ll draw up 
a composite report covering that one 
and this one. . .” 

“But, Annibale. . .” 

“T know, it will take all night; but 
it will be some time before it happens 
and I can go into training for it. . . 
Anyhow, next time, everything, but 
this time, not a word. . .” 

And since I had thrown caution to 
the winds meanwhile, I was out of my 
clothes, into my pajamas and bed, the 
sheets drawn up over my head, in no 
time. 


“Listen,” my wife said, after a 
moment or two. “There’s no use in 
your hiding your head under the bed- 
clothes like that. . . Just as there 
was no use in your talking the way 
you talked about the clock. . .” 

“Well, if you must know the truth,” 
I answered, “I was acting in self- 
defence! . . .” 























“You needn’t be so conceited as to 
imagine I care what you did this 
evening. I wasn’t thinking of asking 
you the least little question !” 

“Really?” I exclaimed, using this 
pretext to come out for a breath of 
air. 

“If anything,” she continued, “I 
was intending to tell you something 
about what I did. . 

“What you did? 
do? 

“T had an adventure today! 

“An adventure?” And by ‘this time 
the clothes were down off my head, 
neck and shoulders. 

“An adventure! Do you think I’m 
so old nobody will look at me?” 

Clytemnestra’s voice was almost a 


“What did you 
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hiss. 

“You say it just like that? Upon 
my soul!... Well... Will you 
be so kind as to tell me what happened 
to you today?” 

“But you’re sleepy, darling.” 

“Clytemnestra,” I said, sitting up 
in bed. “What did you do today? 
What happened to you?” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“At your earliest convenience!” 

“Well, get your head under the 
clothes again!” 

I did so. My wife made sure that 
I was well covered up, and then began: 


She began, of course, with a com- 
pliment. . . 

“If you’re not more than half seas 
over. . .” 

“Oh!” 

“If you’re not more than half seas 
over, you'll remember that yesterday 
you gave me . . . after I’d asked and 


asked you for three months or more 
. you gave me a hundred lire for 
some shopping. . . 
“Was it a hundred? It felt like a 
million !” 
“It was a measly little hundred. 
Well, after I had walked all over town 
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from one shop to another, I was get- 
ting ready to come home with my 
arms full of bags and packages; and 
I suddenly thought of something. . . 
But you are asleep, Annibale!” 


“I’m listening, I’m listening. . . 
What did you think of?” 

“I thought of car-fare. I didn’t 
have a cent of change left. Well, I was 
at my milliner’s; so, seeing my hands 
were full, I asked the cashier if she 
wouldn’t just reach into my hand- 
bag and get out the one five-lire note 
I still had left . . .” 

“IT always said you were an 
economical wife, Clytemnestra. You 
go out of the house with a hundred 
and you come back with as much as 
er 

“Don’t interrupt me, Annibale, 
please... The girl did as I said. 
She found the bill, and changed it for 
me, pouring a lira’s worth of pennies, 
and four paper lire into my hand- 
bag.” 


“Whereupon you left the milliner’s, 


got into a street car, and. . .” 
“T did nothing of the kind. I de- 
cided to walk home, instead. Well, 


I had gone along perhaps a hundred 
yards on the Corso when I heard a 
voice calling after me—‘Signora! 
Signora’ !” 

“The dog! Who was it?” 

“T pretended not to hear, and kept 
on. Another call; only this time it 
was a different voice. Then a third 
call and a third voice. . .!” 

“Were the men all after you, or 
were you just playing Joan of Arc?” 

“Joan of Arc?” ... asked Cly- 
temnestra, puzzled. 

“Why, Joan of Arc . . . she was 
always hearing voices, too... A 
shepherd girl, you remember. The 
voices came from heaven!” 

“Don’t be a donkey, Annibale . . 
othaewiee, I won’t get through till 
morning! . So finally I decided to 
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look around ...and.. 


ing motions to me!” 

“What kind of motions?” 

oh of oe 
motioning 
to me _ to 
stop. : 
The first 
gentleman 
came up, 
tipped his 
hat politely, 
bowed, and 
said: “There 
must be 
someth in g 
wrong with 
your purse, 
signora. 
You’re scat- 
tering 
money all 
along the 
street...” 

“While 
your poor 
husband slaves at his office all day 
long!” 

Clytemnestra closed my mouth with 
something that felt like a slap. Then 
she resumed: 

“Well, I looked around again, and 
saw five or six people—all gentlemen 
—stooping down and picking up 
money from the sidewalk. . . My 
poor little lira notes, you see! One 
nice old gentleman, a distinguished- 
looking man, side-whiskers, and thick 
eyeglasses—near-sighted, probably— 
was clawing away at what looked like 
a penny, while it was really. . .” 

“Chewing gum!” 

“Shame on you! It was a spot of 
paint on the pavement! Anyhow, they 
began coming up, one by one, and 
handed the money back to me. I was 
terribly embarrassed with all those 
bundles. However, I managed to set 


. a number 
of gentlemen, if you please, all mak- 





enough of them on the ground to 
free one hand; and then, mortified, 
confused, I held it out for my money; 
and I must have stood there with my 
hand out, 
like a beg- 
gar, long 
after the 
last penny 
had come 


m.”" 


spec tacle 
for the wife 
of a promi- 
nent _ busi- 
ness man!” 

“The last 
to come up 
was the nice 
old man, 
who, I re- 
member dis- 
tinctly, put 
a note in 
my hand. I 
didn’t look 
at the 
money at the time: I was too anx- 
ious to get away. I paid my fare on 
the street car; but with the nuis- 
ance of all those bundles, I didn’t even 
bother to count it then. I waited till 
I got home, and then I found 
et... 

“At least half had disappeared!” 

“What a clever man you are, 
Annibale!”’ 

“You don’t mean you got back 
more than you lost?” 

Clytemnestra nodded tragically. 
Then she said in the voice she will 
probably use in announcing the death 
of my mother-in-law: 

“T do mean that, Annibale!” 

“How’s that?” 

Another nod and a sigh: 

“Well, the car-fare was twenty-five 
centimes. So I should have had four 
lire, seventy-five . . .” 
































“And you actually had . . .?” 


“Fourteen lire, seventy-five !” 

And Clytemnestra began to sob. 

I was half worn out to begin with; 
but now those tears, which seemed to 
me quite uncalled for, mixed things up 
in my brain till I was about an inch 
and a half from utter madness. 

“Do I hear well, or do I dream 
said I, in my most emphatic Italian. 
I remember that I was up now, sitting 
on the edge of the bed. “Let’s get 
this straight. You lost four lire, 
seventy-five, and on getting your 
money back you found it had grown 
by ten lire. . . Is this my house or an 
insane aslyum? . . .” 

“If you had taken one glass less 
this evening you would be able to see 
through it. . .” Another sob. 

“But since I don’t see through 
it, perhaps you will deign to ex- 
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plain. . .” 
“Why, of course... that nice old 
man...” 


“With the side-whiskers! .. .” 

“He gave me the ten lire. . .” 

“He ought to be in jail! ... 

“No, no, Annibale!” (She was 
now drying her eyes with a corner of 
a sheet.) “Try to understand. He 
was such a nice old gentleman. Now 
you know that dress I have . . . the 
one I had on this afternoon, that is. 
Well, it’s a sight . . . old as Methu- 
selah . . . all out of style. . . And 
that nice old gentleman, brought face 
to face with such deserving poverty— 
there I was standing with my hand out 
like a beggar . . . must have taken 
me for a duchess or a countess out of 
luck... and he meant . . . now you 
will understand why I cried . . . he 
meant to help me out with a little 
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money. .. I assure you, I'll never 
have the courage to show myself on 
the street again . . . in such clothes! 
Why just think .. .” 

I had heard enough. Firmly re- 
solved to be deaf in both ears, I was 
buried deep under the clothes again. 


In the morning I could see no trace 
of tears on Clytemnestra’s face. She 
welcomed me cheerily: 

“So it’s a bargain! I get a new 
gown!” 

“Bargain? When did we make any 
bargain? I never mentioned such a 
her 

“Yes, you did. . . You see, when 
you take too much, you don’t re- 
member. But you promised . . .” 

“First of all, it was a dinner with- 
out wine... .” 

“You forget even the wine. . . But 
you said: ‘On my word of honor, 
never again must my wife become an 
object of public charity on a public 
street! This very day she shall have 
a new gown.’” 


I confess: I was beaten. And I 
paid the price—not to save my repu- 
tation in town, understand, but be- 
cause I thought it worth the money. 
In exchange for the new dress I stipu- 
lated that I should not be subjected 
to any cross-examinations on dinners 
with my friends over a period of one 
calendar year. 

I did not succeed in getting that 
particular evening included in the 
contract; but I decided to waive that 
demand. I guessed that on the whole 
Clytemnestra would be as glad not 
to mention it again as I. 









What America Owes to the Negro 


By James Weldon Johnson 


Secretary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


In Military Service, in Labor, and in the Gifts of Song and Humor Our Citizens 
of African Descent Have Made Their Generous Contribution, and Their 


Record, Considered Without 


Prejudice, Is One of the Most 


Remarkable in the Nation’s History 


HE connection of the Negro 
with America goes much farther 
back than most people would 
even imagine. There are the theories 
of Professor Leo Wiener, of Harvard 
University, which he sets forth with a 
great amount of corroborating evi- 
dence and proof in two volumes, 
“Africa in the Discovery of America,” 
to show that the Negro reached Amer- 
ica and influenced Indian civilization 
long before the arrival of any white 
man. 

Then, authentic historical data show 
that Negroes took part in the discov- 
ery and exploration of America. The 
pilot of one of Columbus’s three fam- 
ous vessels on the first voyage was a 
Negro named Pedro. Pedro was with 
Columbus also on the third voyage. 
One of the four survivors of the ill- 
fated expedition of Narvaez was a 
Negro named Estevanico. This same 
Estevanico was later a member of the 
expedition which explored the Rio 
Grande. He led the expedition which 
discovered Arizona and New Mexico 
and was one of the first persons from 
the Old World to cross the American 
continent. Most of the Spanish ex- 
plorers were accompanied by Negroes. 
It is certain that there were Negroes 
with Balboa, Cortez and De Soto. ° 

But the history of the Negro in 
America begins definitely with the 
landing of twenty Africans at James- 
town, Va., in August, 1619, from a 
Dutch vessel. These twenty Africans 
were quickly sold to the white settlers 


as slaves or indentured servants. It 
is of interest to note that this landing 
at Jamestown antedated the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. And 
so, for more than three hundred years 
the Negro has been in this country. 
In point of priority there are very fen 
groups that have so good a claim. 
During these three centuries the Negro 
has become an increasingly vital ele- 
ment in the nation. From the begin- 
ning of twenty African slaves there 
are now eleven million citizens of Af- 
rican descent. 

The American Negroes constitute 
what is decidedly an unique group 
among all those that enter into the 
making of America. They were for 
nearly two hundred and fifty years the 
victims of a cruel and debasing system 
of slavery. They are still the victims 
of a race prejudice, of discriminations, 
and of injustices, beside which the 
handicaps under which any other 
group may labor sink into utter insig- 
nificance. And yet, brought here 
against their will and thrown into 
slavery, as they were; cut off entirely 
from the moorings of their native cul- 
ture, however primitive it may have 
been; having to adjust themselves to 4 
civilization to which they were com- 
pletely alien; they have, nevertheless, 
woven themselves into the woof and 
warp of the nation; they have in lan- 
guage, in customs, in mode of thought, 
in ideals, in religion, become thor- 
oughly American. When the dis 
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obstacles he has had to overcome 
are taken into consideration, his is 
achievement that no 
surpass. 


a record of 

group in America can 
The Negro is so 

integral a part of 

the nation that no 

page of American 

history can be read 

without reference 

tohim. It may be 

the popular idea 

that it was in the 

recent World War 

that the American 

Negro played his 

first important 

part in the defense 

of the nation. Such 

an idea might eas- 

ily result from the 

widepublicity 

which was given 

theexploits of 

certain black regi- 

ments and individ- 

ual soldiers in the 

Great War, while 

the history of 

what colored sol- 

diers did in former 

wars is an unfamiliar story to most 


Weldon 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 


James 


white Americans. 

The Negro’s war record goes back 
to the very beginning, and it is, in 
every respect, an honorable one. The 
first man to fall in the cause of na- 
tional independence was a Negro, 
Crispus Attucks, who was killed in 
what is known in the histories as 
the Boston Massacre. On the Boston 
Common there stands a monument 
erected to Attucks and those who fell 
with him. It is estimated that at least 
3,000 Negroes fought in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. There are numerous 
historical references to show how gal- 
lantly they fought and how important 
their services were in securing national 
independence. As in later instances, 
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they were not wanted at first; in fact, 
their enlistment was bitterly opposed. 
But finally they were needed, and they 
entered the army and acquitted them- 
selves creditably. 
There come down 
the names of sev- 
eral individuals 
| who achieved dis- 
tinction, notably 
Peter Salem at the 
Battle of Bunker 
| Hill who, accord- 
ing to Bancroft, 
shot Major Pit- 
cairn as the latter 
was leading a Brit- 
ish charge against 


~ 


the fort. Another 
Negro, Salem 
Poor, so. distin- 


guished himself at 
the same battle 
that his colonel 
and thirteen 
other officers 
recommended him 
to the Continental 
Congress in the 
following petition: 


secretary of the 


“The subscribers beg leave to re- 
port to your Honorable House 
(which we do in justice to the char- 
acter of so brave a man) that, under 
our own observation, we declare that 
a Negro man, called Salem Poor, of 
Col. Frye’s regiment, Captain Ames’ 
company, in the late battle of 
Charlestown, behaved like an ex pe- 
rienced officer, as well as an excellent 
soldier. To set forth particulars of 
his conduct would be tedious. We 
would only beg leave to say, in the 
person of this said Negro centers a 
brave and gallant soldier. The re- 
ward due to so great and distin- 
guished a character we submit to the 
Congress.” 


In the War of 1812 colored men 
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played an important part both in the 
They were on 


navy and the army. 
Lake Erie with Perry, and it was the 
Negro troops under Andrew Jackson 
at the Battle of New Orleans that be- 
came the deciding factor in that vic- 
tory. On the eve of the battle General 
Jackson addressed them as follows: 


“Soldiers! From the shores of 
Mobile I have collected you to arms; 
I invited you to share in the perils 
and to divide the glory of your 
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Monument on the Boston Common to the 

Negro, Crispus Attucks, and others who fell 

with him. Crispus Attucks was the first man 
to fall in the Revolutionary War 


white countrymen. I expected much 
from you, for I was not uninformed 
of those qualities which must render 
you so formidable to an invading 
foe. I knew you could endure hup- 
ger and thirst and all the hardships 
of war. I knew that you loved the 
land of your nativity, and that, like 
ourselves, you had to defend all that 
is most dear to man. But you 
surpass my hopes. I have found in 
you united to these qualities that 
noble enthusiasm which impels to 
great deeds. 

“Soldiers! The President of the 
United States shall be informed of 
your conduct on the present occa- 
sion; and the voice of the represen- 
tatives of the American nation shall 
applaud your valor. The enemy is 
near. His sails cover the lakes. 
But the brave are united; and if he 
finds us contending among ourselves, 
it will be for the prize of valor, and 
fame, its noblest rewards.” 


The black troops who threw up the 
breastworks of cotton bales at New 
Orleans and fought so doggedly from 
behind them did not disappoint Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

It is also a general idea that white 
men of the North won the Civil War 
and presented the Negro with his free- 
dom. It should be remembered that 
at the most critical period of that 
war nearly 200,000 Negroes entered 
the Union armies and helped not only 
to abolish slavery but also to save the 
Union. It requires only slight histor- 
ical research to learn how bravely col- 
ored soldiers fought in the Civil War. 

The present generation can remelt- 
ber the part played by Negro regi 
ments of the regular army in the Span- 
ish-American War—what they did at 
Santiago, at El Caney, at San Juan 
Hill, and how they saved the Rough 
Riders. 

In the World War nearly 400,000 
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Negroes enlisted, and it is a 
matter of record that the 
first individual of the entire 
American Expeditionary 
Forces to be awarded the 
Croix de Guerre and French 
Palm was a member of the 
famous Negro regiment, the 
Fifteenth of New York 
(A. E. F. 369th). 

However, honorable and 
glorious as is the Negro’s 
war record, it is not the most 
important story about him in 
America. For a display of 
the elements of stamina and 
courage and loyalty and of 
intelligence, it does not begin 
to compare with his peace 
record. It is in the victories 
of peace that the Negro has 
demonstrated his highest 
claim to full membership in 
the groups that enter into the 
making of America. It is in 
the victories of peace that he 
has stood the test of the more 
essential qualities of man- 
hood and citizenship—of 
stamina, patience, sacrifice, 
courage, determination, intelligence, 
and faith in oneself. Indeed, in my 
opinion, it requires greater courage 
and a higher degree of qualities, men- 
tal and spiritual, for a Negro to be 
a successful, respected and self-respect- 
ing citizen in, say, Mississippi than it 
required for a Negro to win the Croix 
de Guerre in France. 

For more than a hundred years 
Negro muscle and Negro labor have 
been the economic basis on which that 
whole section of the country called the 
South has rested. Negroes cleared its 
forests and tilled its soil. The chief 
staple crops of the South, particularly 
cotton, are produced mainly by Negro 
labor. Professor Hastings Hart, in 
his book, “The Southern South,” 
makes the statement that the Negro 
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Douglass, orator and anti-slavery agitator; 
with Garrison and Phillips, and friend of 
Abraham Lincoln 


constitutes two-fifths of the population 
of the South and produces three-fifths 
of the wealth. How important a fac- 
tor Negro labor is in that whole sec- 
tion may be learned from the effects 
that the present migration of Negroes 
to the North is producing. 

It is in agriculture that the Negro 
has made and is still making his chief 
economic contribution to America. 
According to the census, there were 
6,448,343 farmers in the United States 
in 1920. Of these 5,498,454 were 
white and 925,708 were Negroes. This 
means that a group comprising less 
than one-tenth the entire population 
furnishes, approximately, one-sixth of 
the farmers of the country.* 


*Note—There were 24,181 Indian, Japanese and 
Chinese farmers. 
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Statistics Down to the Year 
1922 Taken from Th 
Negro Year Book Py. 
lished at Tuskegee In 
stitute 

Homes owned 650,000* 

Farms operated — 1,000,000 

Businesses conducted 

60,000 

Wealth accumulated 

$7,500,000,000 





Per cent literate 80) 
Colleges and normal 
schools 500 
Students in public schools 
2,000,000 
Teachers in all schools 
44,000 
*% Negro physicians (census 
\' 1910) 3,07 
. Negro lawyers (census 
© Underwood & Underwood 1910) 779 


Booker T. Washington, noted educator, orator and 
founder of the Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama Number of churches 
15,000 
The Negro has always borne a great Number of communicants 


share in the doing of those tasks which 4,800,000 
demand sweat and aching backs, and Value of church property 

in rendering those services which some- $90,000,000 
times demand almost self-debasement. 

Hardly ever is the importance to civili- ‘There are some other figures, taken 


from the same source, The Negro Year 
Book, that are interesting: 

In 1922 there were 74 Negro banks 
in operation with a total capital of 
: : ; ; $6,250,000, with resources of over 

7 he agricultural and industrial con- 420,000,000, and doing an annual 
tribution that Negroes have mage te sn, of sheet $100,000,000. In 
America may be gauged from the fol- the same year there were 60 insurance 
lowing figures showing their own eco- companies in operation, the most of 
nomic, educational and religious prog- them industrial and sick and death 
ress in the last fifty-six years. When benefit organizations. There are, how- 
it is remembered that at Emancipation  eyer, five of these companies that issue 
the race was practically penniless, old-line legal reserve policies. Two of 
homeless and illiterate, and has had to the companies in this latter class are 
meet almost insuperable obstacles, ; ee 

. *Note—It is worth while to call attention 
these figures make a record that is the fact that these figures mean one out of every 


i : . four ho that Negroes have established are 
little short of amazing: — er 


zation of these humble doers, white or 
black, fully appreciated; yet it is 
upon them and their work that civili- 
zation is reared. 
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especially strong and successful; one, 
The Standard Life, at Atlanta, Ga., 
at the close of 1921 had $20,596,- 
971 worth of insurance in force. The 
‘income for that year was $1,596,- 
871, and the total assets, $1,554,423. 
The other of these two companies is 
the North Carolina Mutual at Dur- 
ham, N. C., which at the close of 1921 
had $33,763,816 worth of insurance 
in force. The income for that year 
was $1,632,304, and the total assets, 
$1,517,304. Recently, by the consoli- 
dation of two smaller companies, a 
strong and successful fire insurance 
company has been put in operation. 

Compared with big business in the 
United States, the figures cited just 
above may appear insignificant. But 
it should be borne in mind that big 
business in the United States is a 
world from which Negroes are com- 
pletely shut out. They do not even 
have the opportunity to learn banking 
and insurance through experience in 
any of the great banks and insurance 
companies. It should also be borne in 
mind that cooperative finance is the 
latest lesson in adjustment to present- 
day, high-geared American civilization 
that the Negro has taken up, and it is 
only in the last ten to fifteen years that 
he has seriously done so. 

But of deeper significance, perhaps, 
than his material contribution and his 
economic progress has been the artistic 
and spiritual contribution which the 
Negro has made to America. Aside 
from giving America the popular me- 
dium through which it expresses itself 
musically, and its popular dance 
forms, the Negro has given this coun- 
try its greatest body of folk-lore and 
folk-music. Indeed, it may be truth- 
fully said that the Negro is the creator 
of the only things artistic that have 
yet sprung from American soil and 
been universally acknowledged as dis- 
tinctive American products. 

There are those, of course, who will 
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J. G. Napier, former Kegisier vf the Gnued 


Treasury and President of the 
National Negro Business League 


States 


deny that American popular music 
and dances, which were originated by 
the Negro, are in any sense artistic 
contributions. This is a question a 
discussion of which we shall not enter 
into here. It may be admitted that 
they are lower forms of art, but they 
are evidence of a power that will some 
day be applied to the higher forms, a 
power to create that which has uni- 
versal appeal and compels universal 
response; in a word, that which has 
the spark of life. The fact is, there 
is nothing related to art by which 
America is known and instantly recog- 
nized the world over except American 
popular music. 

The other two artistic contributions 
must be rated higher. Folk-lore and 
folk-music have always in every land 
been the main foundation upon which 
a distinctive art has been built. The 
\merican Negro folk-stories were for 
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generations told by the “ole folks” to 
the children, both white and black, of 
the South. They were finally collected 
by Joel Chandler Harris under the 
title of “Uncle Remus” and have be- 
come a permanent part of American 
literature and given pleasure to the 
children and adults of the whole 
country. 

There is even more to be said for the 
folk-music. In the “spirituals” or 
slave songs, the Negro has given Amer- 
ica not alone its only body of folk- 
songs, but a mass of truly noble music. 
I never hear these songs but that I am 
struck by the wonder, the miracle of 
their production. Composed, for the 
most part, by unknown slaves, they 
are known of wherever music is loved 
and have compelled the serious atten- 
tion of the scholarly musicians in this 
and other countries. Some of them 


so weirdly sweet and others so wonder- 
fully strong! I doubt that there isa 
stronger theme in the musical litera- 
ture of the world than “Go Down 
Moses.” The melodies of “Steal Away 
to Jesus,” “Swing Low, Sweet Cha- 
riot,” “Nobody Knows de Trouble I 
See,” “I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray,” “Deep River,” “O, Freedom, 
Over Me,” and of many others, possess 
a beauty that is poignant. 

The best known and most frequently 
performed symphony ever written in 
America, and, perhaps, the only one 
yet written that will live, is the New 
World symphony, written by Dvorak 
while he was at the head of one of the 
New York conservatories. Dvorak 
took the themes for his New World 
Symphony from these Negro “spit 
tuals.” American composers have not 
yet shown appreciation of this great 
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mine of material. Perhaps 
it will be left for Negro com- 
posers to work it into great 
American music. 

A good deal could be said 
about another contribution 
of the Negro that is little 
thought of, but which has 
entered largely into Ameri- 
can life and American litera- 
ture, that is, Negro humor. 
The debt that the American 
stage owes to Negro humor 
is very great. On the stage, 
Negro humor is often dis- 
guised by being taken out of 
the dialect and given a new 
setting, but those who are at 
all familiar with this Negro 
characteristic can recognize 
it in spite of the transforma- 
tion. It would be interesting 
to consider the proportional 
influence upon American life 
of Negro humor, Irish humor 
and Yankee wit. Negro 
humor is unique in that it is 
almost always good-natured 
and unctuous. It has been 
said that the humor of the 
Negro soldiers during the 
Great War did much to keep the Amer- 
ican army in good spirits. Many of 
the catch words and phrases that are 
seized upon by the American public 
are of Negro origin. The phrase that 
became the slogan of the American 
army in France, “Let’s Go!” was of 
Negro origin. 

This brief consideration of the in- 
fluence of Negro humor opens up a 
wide and curious field of study as to 
how much the Negro has influenced 
American life generally, especially in 
the South where the bulk of the race 
lives. It is commonly thought that 
the American:Negro has only received 
from his country; that it is he alone 
that has been shaped and molded. It 
is, on the other hand, equally true that 
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the Negro has given; that he has 
helped to shape and mold America, 
and has placed his indelible imprint 
upon it. This he has done both posi- 
tively and negatively. 

But the Negro has made no finer 
contribution to America than the high 
spiritual example he sets, an example 
of real Christianity in these days of 
unpracticed creeds. He has been dis- 
criminated against, treated with cruel 
injustice, mobbed, lynched and burned 
at the stake, but he has never dropped 
to the brutish depths of his oppressors 
in retaliation. Citation is often made 
of the fact that during the Civil War 
the slaves left on the plantations while 
their masters were fighting at the front 
to keep them in slavery refrained from 
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massacring the defenseless white 
women and children. Some may under- 
estimate this, crediting it to servility 
or timidity or lack of daring. But it 
must be remembered that these same 
men who would not murder women and 
children escaped through the lines and 
joined the Union army as fast as they 
would be accepted. These same men 
were not afraid to face the enemy on 
the firing line. It was these same 
men who performed heroic deeds in 
some of the bloodiest battles of the 
Civil War, at Fort Wagner, Port Hud- 
son, Fort Pillow, Milliken’s Bend, at 
Nashville and at Petersburg. They 
did not hesitate to fight men on equal 
terms. This whole conduct was in 
keeping with the Soul of the Negro. 

I shall not make a list of American 
Negroes who have achieved marked 
individual distinction. Such a list 
would be surprising both by its length 
and the high standard of the achieve- 
ments. The gamut of endeavor would 
run all the way from prize-fighting to 
poetry. The race has produced indi- 
viduals for whose achievements no al- 
lowances need to be made—achieve- 
ments in oratory, education, leader- 
ship, literature, poetry, painting, 
music, and on the stage. 

Nor will the limits of this article 
allow a glance at the future, but a 
forecast may be obtained from a study 
of Negro Harlem in New York City, 
a city within a city, the most wonder- 
ful Negro city in the world. The state- 
ment has been made that the Negro 
problem would be transferred to the 
North with all its acuteness if Negroes 
lived here in large numbers. Well, 





175,000 Negroes—75,000 more than 
live in any Southern city—live in the 
heart of New York and among their 
white neighbors, and do so without 
any race friction. I once heard a cap- 
tain of the 38th police precinct (the 
Harlem precinct) say that, on the 
whole, it was the most law-abiding pre- 
cinct in the city. 

‘New York guarantees its Negro 
citizens protection of life and prop- 
erty, equal treatment in the courts, 
and their constitutional right to the 
ballot. And in return, the Negro 
makes a good citizen, a good New 
Yorker. He loves his city and is proud 
of it. There are discriminations, but, 
possessing the basic guarantees of 
citizenship, he knows these discrimina- 
tions will be abolished. The Negro 
New Yorker can thus go about help- 
ing to make New York a greater and 
better city, and this he is doing with 
enthusiasm and pride. The leading 
real estate broker in Harlem told me 
recently that seventy-five per cent of 
the properties occupied in Harlem by 
Negroes were owned by them. These 
properties include not only private 
dwellings but also large apartment 
houses. 

The Negro has qualities and gifts 
that will be great assets to the future 
American civilization; and when he 
shall have achieved his full place, his 
record of dogged determination in the 
face of obstacles, his determination 
not to sink or be thrust down, but to 
rise to full and unlimited American 
citizenship will prove an example and 
an inspiration for the youth of the 
whole country in coming generations. 
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simply transcribes them. 


A'TK CUDDIHY slowly pulled 
K off her thin black cotton gloves. 
They were old and worn with 
nearly all the fingers out. She looked 
at them. Soon they would be too poor 
to wear. God alone knew where she 
would ever get another pair. She un- 
pinned her shabby hat. Holding it in 
her hand she looked at it; it was green 
with age. Ah, well! it was a hard 
world. It had been cruel hard to her, 
anyway. She opened her purse and 
counted out her money; there was one 
and tenpence in it; the rent was secure 
for the week that was coming in any 
case. She would earn enough to keep 
herself and to buy her food. She could 
earn close on thirty shillings a week 
once, but that was in the good days 
when she had the sewing machine. The 
machine was gone, now, sold. Yes, she 
had to sell it to bury her poor mother. 
She couldn’t let her be buried in a 
pauper’s grave after living respectably 
all her life. 

It had been a great hardship for 
Kate ever since, to go on living by her 
needle, but she had done the best she 
could. There wasn’t one in the street 
that could throw it in her face that she 
let the parish bury her mother. Some 
day, maybe, she would be able to buy 
another machine; there wasn’t much 
chance for the present, they were ter- 
ribly dear, six pounds. She had seen 


machines in the window for sale at 
four pounds but they were only second- 
hand ones. 

She brushed back her sparse gray 
hair from her thin, high-cheeked face. 
When she was rested a bit she would 
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get herself a cup of tea but, first of all, 
she must light the candle and see the 
purchase that she brought in. She had 
spent three shillings and twopence; it 
was a lot, but the food ought to do her 
for a week. She pulled the net bag 
over towards her; it was full and 
heavy. She took out the contents ; two 
Spanish onions, they made the weight 
but she was glad that she had bought 
them. They were terribly hard things 
to boil but they were very satisfying to 
the stomach. She never felt the want 
of meat when she had them. They 
were cheap, too, only fourpence for 
them. What was in the blue bag? 
Yes, that was the sugar; it was moist 
and brown. It was dear, the dearest 
thing she bought, but she loved sugar. 
She’d rather lose her life than drink 
her tea without sugar in it. Tea, a 
quarter of a pound; she laid it by the 
sugar. In their respective bags they 
would stand, side by side, until they 
were both empty, “this day week and 
not a minute sooner, by the help of 
God,” she muttered. Bread, candles, 
margarine! She hated that old stuff, 
longed for the taste of a bit of real 
butter on her bread. She sighed; that 
day was gone. Well, she mustn’t 
grumble; others were worse off than 
she. There was many a poor creature 
out on the roads tonight with, maybe, 
not a boot to their feet. She had her 
health, anyway, and that was some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

She got up and moved over to where 
the little paraffin stove stood in the 
corner. The candle light threw a 
weird shadow of her thin, angular 
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figure on the wall. Where were the 
matches? She had brought some in; 
they were a purchase, too. There they 
lay on the table beside the newspaper. 

She smiled as she looked at the bit 
of paper that the grocer had wrapped 
round the onions. “You’d think he 
knew what was in my mind.” She 
spoke aloud, as she so often did since 
her mother’s death. She bent to look; 
grand pictures of food all over the 
paper; she read all there was to read 
about them. “Tinned salmon, two an’ 
four a tin.” It was a terrible price 
but there was nothing in the world 
that she would sooner have. There 
were other tins on it, too; sardines at 
two shillings, baked beans and the like, 
but she wouldn’t give a hap’orth for 
any only the salmon, so she declared 
aloud. It was great company to her 
to hear her voice in the stillness of 
the room. 

Then the kettle boiled; she wet the 
tea and set it on the stove to draw. 
She moved to the cupboard to get a 
cup and saucer. She opened the blue 
sugar bag, she would help herself 
straight out of it; it was the easiest 
way. She cut a few slices of bread 
and put the margarine on it. She laid 
them down by the cup and everything 
was ready; not quite, though—the cat 
was out; the sight of the milk jug 
reminded her of that. 

“Pussy! pussy! pussy!” she called, 
standing at the back door which led 
into the little yard. Soon a meow 
answered her and the cat came in. It 
was a poor-looking cat with a bitten 
ear, a mangy patch on its side, but to 
Kate it was all that a cat should be. 
She talked to it, she asked how it felt 
and pussy, climbing up on her, planted 
its claws on the thin black material 
which covered Kate’s flat chest, lifting 
them off and on, purring loudly all 
the time to try and express the ex- 
quisite pleasure that Kate’s presence 


gave. 
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“Now, pussy, come, we’ll have tea, 
love, and then we’ll read the paper; 
come, pet.” From her own saucer, 
placed on the table, pussy drank her 
milky tea. No place was too good 
for the cat to Kate’s mind, and when 
tea was over Kate took it into her lap 
to rest. Then the joy of the day 
came for Kate. The weekly paper, her 
one big extravagance, was unfolded. 
“T have a right to keep it for Sunday, 
pussy; it’s a long, dreary day. [I'll 
only take a squint at it tonight.” 

Pussy wagged her bitten ear; for 
weeks and weeks, ever since she could 
remember, she had been hearing that 
remark on a Saturday night. 

Kate pushed the tea things away, 
washing up didn’t bother her. What 
was it? Only a cup and saucer, a rinse 
in the morning would do them. She 
spread the paper out. She began at 
the beginning; the births, the deaths, 
the marriages—nothing must be 
missed. “The Browns have a baby. 
Well! I never,” she muttered, “They 
were a long time about it.” It was 
four years, if it was a day, since she 
had made Mrs. Brown’s trousseau. 
She was working for the shops then; 
she had been well paid in those days 
but there was nothing like being on 
your own. If only she had her ma- 
chine back she wouldn’t care. Now 
that there was only her own mouth to 
feed she would be made up if she had 
it. It used to provide for the two of 
them, then. She could buy everything 
she wanted if only she had it now. If 
she only had it now, thirty shillings a 
week, she could afford to have tinned 
salmon every day she wanted it. 

What was this in the paper! “Kate 
Cuddihy.” Why, that was a good 
one; that was her name. She brushed 
the cat off her lap and read— 


“If Miss Kate Cuddihy, whose 
parents were known to reside in 
Ballymore, will apply to Mr. 
Philip Duggan, Solicitor, Bally- 

















more, she will hear something to 
her advantage.” 


“If Miss Kate Cuddihy. . . ” She 
read it aloud again slowly. That was 
herself, it could be no other. This 
was the queerest thing anymore. 
“Hear something to her advantage.” 
There it was in print, as plain as the 
nose on her face. ‘This was strange; 
it was wonderful. It would be a 
miracle if it came to pass that she 
were left something. 

Her uncle Martin was the only one 
of her mother’s people left. He was 
in America these twenty years back. 
What could she do about this? It was 
herself that was meant; there could 
be no doubt about that. She’d go up 
and ask Mrs. Dunne. 

“Get down, pussy, get down!” For 
the first time in all their lives she 
pushed the cat roughly off the table. 
She was flustered, impatient. She 
didn’t think she could get to the house 
where her friend lived quickly enough. 
It was only across the way, at the 
top of a four-story house, but Kate 
was hot and panting when she got 
there. 

“Come in, come in,” was the answer 
to her feverish knock. Mrs. Dunne 
was seated at the table darning her 
son’s socks by the feeble candle light. 
She pushed her spectacles up on her 
wrinkled forehead and looked towards 
the door as Kate entered. 

“Kate Cuddihy, of all people in the 
world, at this hour of night.” What 
brought her? She drew the sock off 
her hand and rose from her chair. She 
put her hand on her back, which was 
stiff with the long sitting. 

“Well, Kate, girl, what is it?” 

“It’s something strange,” Kate an- 
swered, “whatever it will lead to; it’s 
the strangest thing I’ve ever seen.” 

“Sit down, alanna, and tell me about 
it. Iwas darning Jim’s socks but they 
can wait.” Together they sat down, 


each on a wooden chair; their elbows 
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resting on the deal table, Kate un- 
folded the paper. 

“Read that, Ma’am, and tell me 
what you can make of it?” As Mrs. 
Dunne read, Kate’s eyes wandered 
round the room. It was a big room, 
bare of furniture. In Kate’s eyes it 
was grand, always clean and neat. It 
was so much nicer than her own stuffy 
place, all littered up with bits and 
bundles. It was easy for Mrs. Dunne 
to keep a place clean and she out all 
day charing, with no meals to be got 
in the place. Kate looked at the bent 
head of her old friend. Why wouldn’t 
she speak? At last Kate broke the 
silence which she could stand no longer. 

“Well, Ma’am, what do you make of 
it?” 

“Make of it? Sure, there is only 
one thing to make of it, girl. Some 
one has left you a fortune. It’s your 
mother’s brother if it’s anyone. Often 
I heard tell of him. He was in the 
police in America. Six feet two he 
stood in his socks, so I often heard 
your poor mother say. Well! Well! 
Kate Cuddihy, you’re the lucky girl. I 
don’t grudge it to you, Kate. You 
were a good neighbor and kind, I'll 
say that.” 

“Whisht, now, Mrs. Dunne, sure it 
mayn’t be money at all.” 

“Money, it is, no doubt, Kate; let 
ye go see Mr. Duggan’ on Monday 
morning, that’s my word to you.” 

“Go and see a solicitor? Go alone?” 
She never would do that. No, not for 
all the money in the world. Would 
Mrs. Dunne come with her? 

Mrs. Dunne rocked with laughter at 
the thought. It was the queerest she 
ever heard, but Kate was a good friend 
to her always and she let herself be 
persuaded. She wouldn’t be working, 
as it happened. There were painters 
in the house that she went to Mondays. 

Kate made her way back to her 
own room and sat to her unfinished 
tea, while her friend, Mrs. Dunne, 
went busily to work to freshen up her 
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dolman and to try and make the jet 
ornaments on her best bonnet stand up 
straight. 

All night long Kate tossed and 
turned. She almost wished she had 
never seen the paper. Solicitors—she 
had never had a thing to do with them, 
but she had always heard they were 
sharp dealing men. Her mother’s 
brother, Pat, who had died of the 
fever, was never tired telling how they 
cheated him out of seven acres of 
ground. Ah, well! they couldn’t cheat 
her out of that much, whatever, for 
she had nothing except the bit of food 
in the cupboard and the one and ten- 
pence in her purse. She smiled in the 
dark at the thought of anyone rob- 
bing her. 

This thing meant a lot of bother. 
She would have to shake out her black 
skirt in the morning. It was all full 
of creases. She didn’t know what she 
would do about her gloves, the fingers 
were all out. Well, who would tell? 
She might get back the price of the 
machine. That would be grand but it 
was hardly likely—seven pounds was 
a lot of money. It had taken her 
eleven years to buy the last one, pay- 
ing for it every week. 

She was out of her bed at the first 
glint of dawn. She looked at herself 
in the glass and smiled as she tidied 
back the wisps of hair that hung 
about her face. Mrs. Dunne had her 
nearly persuaded that she had been 
left money but it was foolish to let 
that idea get hold of her. 

It was close on twelve on Monday 
when, ‘together with Mrs. Dunne, who 
had called for her, she left the house. 
Kate declared that she would never 
know herself for the one person. She 
looked down at the gloves that Mrs. 
Dunne had loaned her and the hat had 
been all trimmed up, too. She felt 
grand and smart but, sure, they ought 
to look smart, the pair of them; 
weren’t they since seven dressing and 
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fixing themselves; she had never put 
in such a time. 

Before the glass door they stood, 
To get here was easy enough; to enter, 
the hardest part. They looked at the 
wire blind on the window with the 
solicitor’s name on it; the brass plate 
on the door, all these attracted their 
attention and gave them an excuse 
to linger. The door was the whole 
puzzle to them. There was no knocker 
on it, no bell which they could ring. 

Mrs. Dunne was the more enterpris- 
ing of the two. ‘Come on,” she said, 
“we'll push in the door, sure they can’t 
eat us.” At last they opened the 
door and were in, Kate nearly trip- 
ping over the mat in her excitement. 
A counter, a boy and books—whole 
rows of them. Mrs. Dunne did the 
talking while Kate looked round. Yes, 
he was in; he was engaged now. Yes, 
they could wait. Yes, sit there. 

On the bench near the wall they sat 
talking in whispers. Occasionally the 
humor of being there would come over 
Mrs. Dunne and she would rock back 


and forth in silent laughter. Kate 
felt in no mood for laughter. She 
felt queer, frightened, her hands 


clasped and unclasped round the paper 
that she carried. She wished to God 
she was back at work in her own little 
room. 

The door from the inner room 
opened. One—two—three, they came 
out—two men and a girl—all in the 
deepest black. Kate felt her heart 
thud as the small boy beckoned to 
them. He asked their names and 
showed them in. Back in his office 
stool he whistled. So that was she, 
that skinny woman with the hungry 
look. That was the heiress! 

“Sit down.” From under his bushy 
eyebrows the lawyer looked at his 
client. This was Miss Kate Cuddihy. 
He stroked his chin. He had had too 
many surprises in his life to show any 
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“Four, five, six shillings; 
amazement. The women sat stiffly on 
the edge of their chairs. 

“Well, Miss Cuddihy, I suppose you 
can prove your identity? Show who 
you are, that is.” 


No trouble about that. Warned by 
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take it all girl. 
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Sure you'll have lots presently.” 


her friend, Kate had brought all her 
papers; her mother’s marriage lines, 
her own birth certificate. The lawyer 
eved them gravely, looked over his 
glasses. Then he sat back and, tak- 
ing off his glasses, breathed on them, 
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and polished them with his handker- 
chief. Kate’s heart was thumping all 
the time. 

“Supposing, now, Miss Cuddihy, 
that you were left ten thousand dol- 
lars? Would that please you?” The 
women tittered. Ten thousand dol- 
lars. They didn’t know how much 
that was, but this big man whom they 
had been so much afraid of, was mak- 
ing a joke, a real jolly man he ap- 
peared to be. 

“Well?” He was waiting for an 
answer, Kate had to speak. 

“Indeed I would, Sir, or the quarter 
of 1.” 

“Well, Miss Cuddihy, you have been 
left ten thousand dollars, that’s, let 
me see, that’s about two thousand 
pounds.” 

Was he joking still? No, he looked 
serious. <A letter he was handing to 
Kate, a letter to read. Kate was 
flustered and the words swam before 
her eyes. At last the solicitor con- 
vinced Mrs. Dunne. Kate couldn’t 
realize it; she almost staggered as they 
reached the street. Ten thousand dol- 
lars; she could get the machine back; 
she could buy it outright with this 
money; it was a caution. 

They walked along by the shops, 
never before had they looked so good, 
so clean, so fresh; never before had 
she felt so hungry. Money; if she 
had only a couple of shillings of the 
money she would spend it now. She 
opened her black purse. “One and 
ten.” Yes, it was there all right but 
she couldn’t touch that, that was the 
rent for the coming week. Maybe Mrs. 
Dunne would lend her a trifle. “To be 
sure, Kate.” Mrs. Dunne dived into 
her pocket. She was a happy woman 
this day, she who had befriended Kate, 
in her poor days, would have a call on 
her now. If she could only make a 


match between her boy and Kate Cud- 
dihy they would be all made up. 
She counted out the money: “Four, 


five, six shillings ; take it all, girl, sure 
you'll have lots presently. Don’t mind 
taking it. I have a pound put by.” 

“Salmon.” Yes, Kate had decided 
that the very first minute that she had 
ever heard of the money. A tin of 
salmon; here it was in the shop win- 
dow and here she was with the price 
of it in her hand. It was only two 
and six the tin but last evening she 
couldn’t have dreamt of it. 

Mrs. Dunne and Patrick must come 
over and have tea with her tomorrovw. 
No, not today; she must tidy the 
place up first. They parted at Kate's 
door with many words of good will on 
Mrs. Dunne’s part. She’d be sure to 
come tomorrow, and bring her boy, 
but Kate ought to try and take a run 
up to see them tonight. Kate said 
she would. 

She made her way into the little 
room. The cat sat waiting her re- 
turn. Kate remembered how she had 
been rough with it last night. She 
petted it and kissed it and told the 
good news, showing the tin of salmon 
they were going to have tomorrow. 
Tomorrow; she had waited so long. 
Must she wait another day? She 
looked again at the grand picture on 
the lid of the tin and then she decided 
to open it, a little taste out of the 
center and no one in the world would 
be a bit the wiser. The tin opener 
was old and rusty. Since she sold 
the machine it had little work to do. 
She managed it at last. The tin open, 
she made herself a pot of tea. The 
salmon was the best she had ever 
tasted. The cat loved it, too, and 
went crying around for more. “No, 
pussy, no more.” She pressed back 
the lid onto the can and put it up high 
on the shelf. It would be safe from 
the cat that way. 

That night she slept, waking now 
and then to wonder if it were all 4 
dream about the money, but the fact 
that she had bought the tin of salmon 
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convinced her it was true. Up early 
in the morning she worked all day 
setting the place to rights, Mrs. 
Dunne told her to do it, saying that 
she never could tell who would call 
with that in the paper. Maybe re- 
porters would come. She didn’t want 
them but it was as well to have the 
place clean for all that. She was 
tired enough when the evening set in 
and it was time to get the tea. She 
set the table, spreading a newspaper 
on it to serve as a cloth. It wasn’t 
the newspaper she had bought the 
other night; no, that was buttoned 
up inside her dress. She picked the 
salmon, as she moved here and there. 
Her hunger was not satisfied yet. It 
was a pity she couldn’t have the tin, 
with only the cat to share it, but that 
was what came of borrowing money. 

It was a gay party. Mrs. Dunne 
and her boy were full of fun and jokes. 
They gave her the great tormenting 
about the money. Kate was tired and 
yawning her head off before they left. 
They stayed until the candle, gutter- 


















If she could only get rid of this fearful gold which 





was hurting her so much 
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ing in the candlestick, made them go. 
Kate saw them out; there was the milk 
to be put away and then she would 
go to bed; all the rest could wait. 
There was only a taste of the salmon 
left; it wasn’t worth saving. She 
threw a bit to the cat and then, wip- 
ing her finger round the tin, she 
cleared the rest. She had enough to 
satisfy her at last. It would be some 
time before she would want to see 
salmon again. Leaving her stockings 
on for warmth she crept into bed; the 
nights were turning cold. The party 
had cost her close on six shillings, that 
much was out of the ten thousand dol- 
lars before she had laid a hand on it. 
That wouldn’t do; she must be careful. 
In the middle of the night she woke 
in pain, a pain in her stomach. She 
felt queer and cold all over. She got 
out of bed and, groping in the dark, 
took her big coat and wrapped it 
around her. There was one good thing 
about this money, she could put coal 
in for the winter. She shivered; if 
once she got warm the pain would go; 
but the pain got worse. She sat up 
in her bed, her tongue was getting 
parched and it felt big. God! that 
was the worst of this life, if you had 
one thing, you hadn’t another. Her 
head felt so queer, so heavy. Why 
was the cat so big? Why did it’s 
green eyes shine so? Oh! this awful 
pain! A weight—the weight of gold 
bags pressing down on her, choking 
her and giving her this awful pain. 
God! it was getting worse. If she 
could only get rid of this fearful gold 
which was hurting her so much. 
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Mrs. Dunne didn’t feel like herself 
at all on the day after Kate Cuddihy’s 
party. She didn’t know what was up 
with her, she had a pain in her inside, 
a dizziness in her head. She couldn’t 
go over to see Kate, she hardly 
thought about her, so concerned was 
she about her own troubles. It was 
late in the night when her son came 
home from work. He had gone to the 
pictures as was his habit. His mother 
was in bed when he got home. He had 
only to look at her to know she was 
bad. Taking down his hat he went 
to look for a doctor. She got worse; 
he stayed away from work next day 
to nurse her. Late in the evening he 
thought of Kate. Maybe she would 
come up and lend a hand. She might 
stay with his mother tomorrow and 
let him get to work. He would ask 
her in any case; it could do no harm, 
she was a good-natured creature. 

“Kate, Kate.” He rattled at the 
little green door of her house; he got 


no answer. She must be out; he woul 
come back, later. It was close ty 
eleven when he returned, she would be 
home now, whatever. She was never 
as late out as this. 

“Kate, Kate. It’s me.” There was 
no light in the windows. He shook 
the door. What had come over her, 
at all? He kicked the door but ali 
was silence inside. Out of the dark- 
ness a voice spoke. Patrick recog. 
nized it as the voice of the man who 
lived opposite. ‘“She’s not there. My 
wife was saying she hadn’t seen her 
these two days. Maybe there’s some- 
thing up.” 

With the help of a policeman they 
forced open the door. They found her 
lying on the floor of the little room, 
a red flannel petticoat about her; her 
body cold and stiff. Around her face 
her gray untidy hair and in her arms, 
clutched to her naked chest, her mangy 
cat. On the floor lay the empty 


salmon tin. 
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‘“Movies’’ as Interpreters 


By O. R. Geyer 


The International Language of Pictures Can Become a Great Influence for 
Better Understanding, as Shown by What Is Being 
Accomplished in South America 


T the outbreak of the war France 

A planned to merge the fighting 

forces recruited from the thir- 

teen tribes inhabiting Morocco into 

one great fighting division for service 
on the western front. 

Recruiting officers dispatched into 
various sections of Morocco speedily 
found such inter-tribal hostility as to 
threaten seriously the success of their 
plan. Members of one tribe, being sus- 
picious and distrustful of their neigh- 
boring tribesmen, refused point-blank 
to serve in any regiment with their 
brothers of the same skin and tongue. 

“They are treacherous, not to be 
trusted and might stab us in the 
back,” said one tribe of another. 

Some one in the War Office at Paris 
conceived of the plan of using the 
screen as a medium for recruiting the 
badly wanted division, and experts 
gathered from the Paris film studios 
were rushed into Morocco with in- 
structions to film the daily activities 
and lives of the people of each of the 
tribes. The completed pictures were 
exhibited wherever groups of the na- 
tives could be gotten together, each 
tribe being given an intimate view of 
the habits, customs and methods of 
living of all their neighbors. 

By the time the rounds had been 
made with all of the films, the light of 
a new day had dawned in turbulent 
Morocco, in so far as inter-tribal rela- 
tions were concerned. Natives were 
soon commenting on the similarity of 
the habits and modes of life among the 
other tribes and before many weeks 
had passed France had succeeded in 
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welding together one of the greatest of 
her famous fighting divisions. 

No more striking demonstration of 
the effective part played in the win- 
ning of the war by the film industry 
can be cited than this successful solu- 
tion of a colonial problem that threat- 
ened to disturb the peace of mind of 
the French War Office. 

During the war millions of feet of 
film were utilized by the Allies in ac- 
quainting their own nationals and 
those of their allied nations with the 
aims and purposes of the war. 
Scarcely a week passed during the two 
years in which the United States was 
engaged in the war in which the coun- 
try’s thousands of theaters were not 
used for the presentation of some par- 
ticular message relating to the con- 
duct of the war. 

This promises to be the manner in 
which the historian of the future will 
approach his task of assembling the 
data for the long-awaited master his- 
tory of the world. The motion picture 
camera, speaking the universal lan- 
guage of the eye may be the greatest 
single factor in making the review of 
the world’s achievements and its pros- 
pects for future development in- 
telligible and of practical value to the 
people of all countries and races. 

National aspirations, international 
relations and world statesmanship no 
longer will be subjected to the vagaries 
of the babel of tongues which have 
served to render impotent the move- 
ment for world unity in great political 
crises such as the one which has over- 
shadowed the world since those fateful 
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Nearly every Asiatic type is represented in the crowd in front of this moving picture theater 
in Korea. There are no people who cannot understand the international language of the 
motion picture 


days of July, 1914. The customs, 
manners, habits, ambitions, and desires 
of all nations will be an open book 
when translated into this language of 
the eye. 

The historian of the coming gen- 
eration, who can approach his task 
with a sensible appreciation of the 
tools at his command, can compose 
such a political document as will serve 
mightily against the prejudice, hate 
and suspicion which have hampered for 
so many centuries the efforts of ideal- 
ists striving for a new spirit of inter- 
nationalism and brotherly love. With 
the aid of the motion picture camera 
and the technical experts of the 
screen, this master historian will have 
at his call an audience of hundreds of 
millions of eager human beings reach- 
ing into the farthermost corners of the 
earth and into every civilized land. 

Because of its extremely valuable 
services rendered during the war, the 
screen earned for itself the title of the 
international language of the masses. 
The extensive use made of film propa- 
ganda is a striking example of the 
effective work to which the motion pic- 
ture of the coming day will be put by 


farsighted statesmen striving for 
world peace. The ability of the screen 
to visualize and give the breath of life 
to national policies and aspirations, 
plus its facility for sweeping aside 
boundary lines, racial classifications 
and the confusion of tongues in reach- 
ing the great masses of people, make 
it a powerful medium for a develop- 
ment of a genuinely helpful League of 
Nations. 

National and inter-racial jealousies 
and hates—breeders of wars—can best 
be eliminated by visualizing the habits, 
customs, manners, ideals and legiti- 
mate national and international as- 
pirations of the affected countries. 
Once the peoples of any two or more 
countries become acquainted with the 
literature, the manner in which their 
neighbors conduct themselves in the 
daily walks of life and the elements 
that make up their political life, there 
will be far less friction and fewer mis- 
understandings of policies and na- 
tional aims. 

Intelligent use of the screen as & 
medium of helpful propaganda for at 
least two years before the outbreak of 
the last great conflagration, whose 
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smoldering fires still threaten 
to wreck completely the map 
of the world, undoubtedly 
would have made a mighty 
contribution toward the stav- 
ing off of this world dis- 
aster. International hate 
and suspicion breed in the 
darkened chambers of poli- 
ticians and statesmen. Were 
every political document 
emanating from the great 
chancellories of the world in- 
telligently visualized upon 
the screens of 35,000 motion 
picture theaters scattered 
about the world, no war-mad- 
dened potentate or group of 
statesmen would dare defy 
or misuse the intelligent un- 
derstanding of their own 
peoples or the world’s public 
opinion. 

Each day in the United 
States alone approximately 
15,000,000 persons attend 
the 15,000 motion picture 
theaters in search of enter- 
tainment, while scattered 
throughout the world an- 
other 15,000,000 are seeking satisfac- 
tion of similar desires in the cinemas. 
This makes possible a daily audience 
of approximately 30,000,000, in which 
is embraced practically every civilized 
tongue and racial characteristic in the 
world. Imagine the difficulties sur- 
mounting a great writer or painter 
who would seek to reach such a daily 
audience, F 

The tremendous international inter- 
est in high-grade American motion pic- 
tures has brought about a new era in 
the production of photoplays for do- 
mestic and foreign consumption. A 
story, to pass successfully the test of 
suitability and practicality established 
by the average motion picture pro- 
ducer, must contain those common ele- 
ments which go to make a screen play 
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Japan, too, has its film palaces. An approximate estimate 
of the daily movie audience throughout the world, is 


30,000,000 


a success both in the United States and 
abroad. Human emotions are pretty 
much the same the world over despite 
the differences and distinctions of skin 
and language. A story of society life, 
business, comedy-drama, or straight 
drama, provided it is ably acted and 
well produced, will entertain and de- 
light movie audiences in practically 
every country in the world. 

Before the World War opened the 
door of opportunity to the American 
exporter, the bulk of the films shipped 
abroad were from two to four years 
old and were so hopelessly out of date 
as to create a wholly wrong impression 
as to American life. Cowboys and In- 
dian stories formed the bulk of this 
screen entertainment and even today 
in remote corners of the world there is 
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a general impression that the United 
States is peopled by savages and reck- 
less cowboys and that it is the pos- 
sessor of a rather mediocre standard 
of civilization. 

When the war closed the foreign 
markets to productions made in 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Ger- 
many, the American producers found 
the golden chance to develop their own 
neglected export trade. In South 
America, exporters found the film mar- 
ket dominated practically by the 
European producers and little or no 
demand for the old type of American 
picture. This state of affairs was 
quickly changed when the leading pro- 
ducers began exporting their modern 
pictures. 


Modern Films 


It is not a difficult matter to 
imagine the reception given the mod- 
ern pictures on their screening in Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and other 
cities. Almost overnight the export 
market for the best American pictures 
began to grow by leaps and bounds, 
until the European productions were 
gradually crowded out, aided by the 
inability of the latter to continue the 
making and marketing of their films. 

Leading Latin-American exhibitors 
became so interested in the exhibition 
of American films that these produc- 
tions continued to dominate the mar- 
ket even after the close of the war had 
reopened this market to the European 
film exporters. The great majority 
of theaters today show American pic- 
tures almost exclusively, and for this 
reason the motion picture has become 
one of the great contributing factors 
to the closer relationship existing to- 
day between the two hemispheres. 

Prior to the war, and for several 
years afterwards, the average Latin- 
American had come to look upon the 
citizens of the northern republic as 


dollar chasers and individuals without 
culture or interest in the finer things 
in life. Unfortunate relations with ex- 
porters and American business men, in 
many instances, contributed to this 
feeling of hostility and distrust to- 
ward the United States. 
~The screen has been a vital influence 
in bringing about a better understand- 
ing between the peoples of the two con- 
tinents, and, it can be said with great 
sincerity, the average Latin-Amer- 
ican’s impressions regarding his neigh- 
bor to the north are being completely 
remodeled. The best American pic- 
tures, which are now being exhibited 
in South America within from three to 
eight months of their release in the 
United States, are eagerly awaited 
everywhere as messengers of a better 
understanding between the two peoples. 
The language of the eye is more 
clearly appreciated and understood in 
South America than in almost any 
other part of the world. Stories of 
American business life, plays and 
stories built about life and events in 
American society and films depicting 
the best things to be found on the 
American stage and in American 
literature are doing a great deal to 
bring the two peoples closer together. 


Trade Benefits 


The Latin-American woman has dis- 
covered that American styles are not 
so old and out of date as at first 
thought, and now the modiste in Paris 
has the strongest sort of competition 
as a dictator of Latin-American fash- 
ions. Productions featuring stars who 
are widely known for the beautiful 
gowns and clothing they wear are 
popular everywhere throughout Latin- 
America, and a reflex of this keen in- 
terest is to be found in the constantly 
increasing business enjoyed by a num- 
ber of the great New York department 
stores catering to the Central and 
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South American trade. 
Many of these houses are re- 
porting a constantly in- 
creased demand for the best 
American styles, due, as they 
admit, to the great vogue en- 
joyed by American motion 
pietures 

A leading Argentine 
lawver and former diplo- 
matic representative, now an 
authority on international 
law in one of the great Amer- 
ican universities, is authority 
for the statement that the 
screen has become America’s 
vreatest traveling salesman 
in the promotion of trade 
and better social and eco- 
nomic relations between the 
two continents. 

“We South Americans,” 
he said, “are finding that 
you North Americans are not 
barbarians after all 
and that you other 
laudable interests in addi- 
tion to chasing the almighty 
dollar. Your women are 
beautiful, they dress in ex- 
quisite taste, and their social 
customs and manners are equal to the 
best to be found anywhere. Your 
methods of doing business with labor- 
saving devices and the most up-to- 
date machinery constantly are arous- 
ing our admiration and interest. It 
is obvious, of course, that this interest 
in the things that you are doing has 
done a great deal to promote trade 
between the two hemispheres.” 

Leading business men in the larger 
cities of Argentina and Brazil are 
keen students of films depicting Amer- 
ican business life. A picture with an 
agricultural background is certain to 
bring out the importer or merchant 
dealing in agricultural implements, in 
the hope that he may see one or more 
labor-saving devices for use on the 
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A Rio de Janeiro movie theater. 











Many South American 
merchants make a special point of seeing our new films 
that they may keep up with the latest business and 
mechanical developments 


farms. A number of American manu 
facturers have received inquiries and 
orders out of a clear sky from Latin- 
American cities following the screening 
of productions in which some of their 
machinery was shown as an incident to 
the background of the story. One of 
the most prominent business men in 
Buenos Aires, for example, has a 
standing order with the leading film 
importers to be notified of the release 
of any American picture depicting 
business life or any of its ramifications. 

The possibilities for the use of the 


screen as a means of bringing into 
living reality a League of Nations 


which will embrace all nations and 
peoples are almost unlimited, provided 
intelligent study and application are 
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given the use of this great instrument 
for better understanding. ‘The soap 
box rapidly is becoming a deserted 
symbol of an antiquated medium for 
the moulding of public opinion, and 
the government or organization which 
can make the most intelligent use of 
the screen for the betterment of inter- 
national relations will perform a serv- 
ice devoutly to be wished. 
International understanding and a 
living, effective League of Nations will 
become. realities more and more 
rapidly as we succeed in finding prac- 
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tical means for clearing away the 
stumbling blocks in the path of inter. 
national action which are created by 
political boundary lines and the con- 
fusion of tongues. Pictures, the in- 
ternational language of people of all 
countries, are one sure means of sur- 
mounting these century-old obstacles; 
and as they are improved and made 
more truly representative of the life of 
the nations from which they come, mo- 
tion pictures with their universal ap- 
peal can be made a powerful force for 
closer world unity. 





® Paramount 


The motion picture has come to be the popular medium for dramatizing the history of 


nations. 


No American can fail to be thrilled by the production, “The Covered Wagon,” which 


records faithfully the hardships and dangers braved by pioneers who crossed the plains and 
mountains by wagon train 
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Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 











SENATOR BORAH AND THE WORLD COURT 


v4) RE you one of the disloyal Republicans, who support the 
| President on the World Court?” This is a popular joke 
, these days in Washington, but the fact that people think 
it funny is serious enough to warrant solemn editorial 
comment. 


Mr. Harding has earnestly confessed his faith. He believes that the 
United States should associate itself with the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and that the Republican Party is pledged to 
such action. Promptly one section of his party—those who consider 
themselves the Elder Statesmen—accuse him of treason, and plot his 
defeat. Some of these opponents profess to see in the President’s 
recent speeches proof that he has altered his views materially; but 
OUR WORLD believes that careful reading of his addresses shows 
that the President is as much committed as ever to the conviction that 
the United States should join the World Court. 


The “do-nothing” opposition of the Battalion of Death is not so 
formidable, nor disquieting, as that of the professed “Progressives.” 
Among all those who are seriously concerned with the problems of 
Peace, Senator Borah has won a great prestige. He now urges his 
followers to oppose the President’s proposal on the ground that it is 
“a half measure.” Some reports of recent statements by Senator 
Borah have been interpreted to mean a change of policy. But taken 
in connection with his record, they are more likely to mean that he 
believes the President has been forced to change. 

The President, in conflict with an opposition which urges us to do 
nothing, is sure of an easy victory. ‘The people of the country are 
convinced that something should be done. Senator Borah, with astute 
! political strategy, demands, not less action, but more along a different 
line. And there is a chance that, if the Progressive followers of 
— Borah combine with the Reactionaries, the President may be 
defeated. 


OUR WORLD would like to see this country go much further 
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towards cooperation with the rest of the world than the President 
urges, but that does not seem to us good grounds for opposing the 
step now under consideration. 

Whatever success Senator Borah attains will decrease the amount 
of public support which the President hopes for and will need to carry 
his project through the Senate. Senator Borah’s attempts to discredit 
the Permanent Court of International Justice weaken the President’s 
position and by so much strengthen the hands of the Isolationists, 
To join in Senator Borah’s attack, is to go over to the camp of Lodge, 
Brandegee, Moses & Co.—the enemies of all international cooperation, 
who have knifed every previous effort to bring us into working accord 
with the rest of the world and who, if we help them to defeat the 
President’s modest program of cooperation, will surely fight with 
greater desperation against Senator Borah’s more sweeping proposals. 

The arguments, therefore, on which Senator Borah asks us to join 
in his flank attack, call for careful scrutiny. 





SENATOR BORAH’S BRIEF 








HE League of Nations and its Court having failed to 
establish a rule of law for that of force, the outlawry of 
war, the creation of a code of international law and the 
granting of- affirmative jurisdiction to an international 
court are held to be indispensable to the preservation of 

peace and constitute the supreme duty of the United States.” 

This badly-punctuated paragraph is the conclusion, reached on page 
118 of a thick brief (signed by Frances Kellor, 8 University Place, 
N. Y. C.), which argues against the League of Nations, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and advocates the program 
of Senator Borah. 

We wish that all active advocates of the League and Court might 
find time to read this document. “Oh! that I might see mine enemy, 
face to face!” is a cry that has come down from remote antiquity. It 
is difficult to fight successfully against the unknown. We too often 
waste time arguing against positions our opponents have already 
abandoned. Here are summarized the current arguments, which we 
must overcome, if we are to persuade our fellow citizens to accept a 
policy of cooperating with the world institutions which have already 
been created to establish and stabilize Peace. 

All the faults which the author of this brief finds with the League 
have some basis in fact. In the passion of her attack, she makes several 
mountains out of mole-hills, but, on the other hand, a more careful 
study of the actual workings of the League would have shown her 
other faults—of which apparently she had not even heard—to add 
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to her list. So, while questioning some of her details, we may assume 
that the overstatements, due to exaltation, and the understatements, 
due to ignorance, approximately balance out and that her fault- 
finding does not differ materially from what we might expect from a 
student who was at once more fair-minded and better informed. 


Nobody pretends that the League and Court are perfect or adminis- 
tered by Archangels. A mere Bill of Complaints is not a very 
convincing argument in such a case. The Senator from Idaho has 
voiced many complaints against the Government of the United States 
and its Supreme Court, but he does not propose that we should 
repudiate them. He has made some very cutting—we might almost 
say “vindictive” —criticisms of his own political party, but every few 
weeks he assures us that he has no intention of starting a new one. 
So we, who are advocates of the League, will not “bolt” and support 
his “third-party International Court,” until he has convinced us that 
his new “organization” will have fewer faults than the present one and 
will suffer less from humanity’s common weaknesses. 

To the conclusion, which we quoted above, must be added another 
complaint, which the Senator brings against the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. He objects to calling it a “World Court” 
so long as a large part of the race has no voice in its affairs. 


He is trying to marshal a formidable “progressive” opposition to 
the President’s proposal on these Four Points. (1) A real Court 
should have Compulsory—or in the Senator’s phrase “A ffirmative”- 
Jurisdiction. (2) It should have Universal Jurisdiction. (3) It 
should decree the Outlawry of War. And (4) its decision should be 
based on a definite Code of International Law. 

There is a large measure of truth in all these criticisms. For 
instance, an International Court which accepts War as a legitimate 
enterprise cannot be relied upon to abolish War. ‘There is force, as 
well as scorn, in the Senator’s contention that such a tribunal would 
resemble a criminal court, which accepted murder as proper and con- 
tented itself with adjudicating the rights and duties of the victim, the 
slayer and the innocent bystander during the commission of the crime. 
Certainly, a system of International Justice which does not brand 
War as the most heinous of all crimes is far from our ideal. 

There is, however, a great gulf fixed between conceding that there 
is some basis for all of Senator Borah’s criticisms and deciding that 
they are sufficiently weighty to warrant us in following his lead into 
the enemy’s camp and joining up with the Death Battalion in attack- 
ing the President’s proposal. 

Limitation of space makes it necessary to postpone consideration of 
the Codification of International Law—the most important of the 
Senator’s points—to a special article in the next issue, but we can 
analyze the first three of his points now. 
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THE WALKING DELEGATES 


Shall McCormick, Borah, Johnson and La Follette be allowed to call the President 


off his job? 
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COMPULSORY JURISDICTION 


Justice is their power to summon and compel the appear- 
ance of the accused. A World Court which has no such 
power lacks “teeth.” It must rely solely on Public 
Opinion, not only to enforce its decisions, but also to per- 
suade nations to submit to it their disputes. 

The eminent jurists, who were requested by the League of Nations 
to draft a Statute for the establishment of this Court, recommended 
“affirmative” jurisdiction. However, when their proposals came up 
for discussion before the Council and the Assembly of the League, 
it was apparent that a number of the nations, including the most 
powerful ones, were unwilling to agree in advance to submit all 
possible future disputes to a Court which had not as yet proven 
itself and which would not be bound by any definite Code of Law. 

This was not surprising. Many men, before Senator Borah, had 
thought of the ideal of “affirmative” jurisdiction and there was noth- 
ing new in the objections to it which were raised by some of the 
Powers in this case. A very similar situation had arisen in 1908 after 
the Second Hague Conference. A Convention had been drawn up 
there for the establishment of an International Prize Court. Article 
VII of the Convention provided that, where there were no special 
treaties, which bore on the case, between the two nations in dispute, 
the Court should “apply the rules of International Law and, if rules 
generally accepted do not exist, decide according to the general prin- 
ciples of Justice and Equity.” 

When this Convention was referred to the various Governments 
for ratification, the vague generalities of this article frightened them 
all off. Everybody agrees that we should all act with Justice and 
Equity, but the whole business of our courts is to settle disputes 
between our citizens as to the meaning of these terms. The British 
Foreign Minister wrote to the other Governments: “It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure from the two Houses of Parliament 
the legislation necessary to assure the execution of the Treaty, unless 
the British Government were in a position to announce that a more 
precise understanding had been reached in regard to the rules 
destined to guide the decisions of the new tribunal.” He invited the 
principal Maritime Powers to a Conference in London to attempt the 
formulization of a Code of Sea Law to be administered by the Inter- 
national Prize Court. It developed that there was no general agree- 
ment among the nations on what are just and equitable rules for 
Naval War and no one of the nations ratified the Declaration of 
London, which was drawn up by the Conference. Even in this limited 
field of Sea Law, the nations, unable to agree on an interpretation 
of the “general principles of Justice and Equity,” refused to bind 
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themselves to accept the rulings of a Court the decisions of which 
could not be in any way foreseen. 

The aspiration among the peoples represented in the League of 
Nations, that some beginning should be made in establishing a reign 
of law in international affairs, was so intense that, rather than accept 
complete failure, a compromise was adopted. The acceptance of 
“compulsory jurisdiction” was invited, but not insisted upon. All 
nations which accept the Statute join in supporting a Permanent 
Court of International Justice to which they can, when and if they 
wish, refer any dispute of an international character for a juridical 
decision. ‘This is the action which the President urges us to take. 
But Article 36 of the Statute provides that nations adhering to the 
general agreement may, if they so desire, sign a separate and sup- 
plementary protocol, by which they voluntarily accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court. 

Unsatisfactory, as are all compromises, this provision permitted 
a definite step in advance. For the first time in history an Interna- 
tional Court has been established to which any nation may appeal for 
a legal decision in case of controversy. It is interesting to note that 
so far the cases which have come before the Court have been referred 
to it by nations that have not signed the separate protocol. 

Senator Borah is very scornful of the Great Powers of Europe, 
which oppose “affirmative” jurisdiction. Does he believe that the 
Public Opinion of the United States is prepared to accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of an International Court in which we would 
have only our fair share of influence—no more than the followers of 
Buddha and Confucius—in drawing up forms of procedure and inter- 
pretations of Justice and Equity? Many of us believe that it would be 
wiser for us to accept such a risk, rather than the more illogical risk 
of War. But President Harding and Secretary Hughes do not think 
so—we doubt if Senator Borah does. He throws suspicion on the 
good faith of foreign governments in this matter, but it is exceedingly 
difficult to believe in his own good faith when he condemns them for 
refusing to accept “affirmative” jurisdiction, which he knows his own 
government would not accept. 





UNIVERSAL JURISDICTION 


=3|H ERE is an obvious conflict between the first and second 
of the Senator’s criticisms. It is to be desired that the 
Seal | Court should have Compulsory Jurisdiction. It is to be 
rerSea| desired that, embracing all the nations, it might have 
Universal Jurisdiction. But these two desiderata collide. 

Of the forty-odd nations which have joined in the creation of this 
Court, only twenty were willing to accept compulsory jurisdiction. 
Regrettable as this lack of unanimity may be, this result is as near 
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as we can come to a test of world public opinion on the Senator’s 
proposal. Less than half of the nations which support this Court 
are willing to accept “affirmative” jurisdiction. 

Probably the nearest this old world has ever come to Universal 
Jurisdiction was under the Roman Empire. For a few centuries the 
Legions were strong enough to impose on all the known world the 
Law of the Cesars. Bonaparte tried to compel all Europe to accept 
the Code Napoleon. He came measurably near success, but his ulti- 
mate failure discourages any attempt to force the law of one country 
on the rest of the world. 

We cannot even suggest imposing the Law of Christendom. First 
of all there is no such thing. And even if we could get rid of the diver- 
gences in the legal thought and practice of Christendom, we would still 
have to consider the jurisprudence of Islam and Japan. 

Of course, if Senator Borah is proposing a World Court to admin- 
ister American Law to other nations, that is a horse of another color. 
Perhaps, in time, if conditions in Europe continue to go from bad 
to worse, we may develop an imperial power, like that of Rome, and 
succeed where Napoleon failed, in imposing our legal customs the 
world around. But the Senator is not proposing that we establish our 
World Court by force and if we are to rely on persuasion and sweet 
reasonableness, no matter how popular his proposal might be in this 
country, we could not get even the Spanish American Republics— 
accustomed to Latin rather than Anglo-Saxon law—to join it. 

Senator Borah does not seem to have thought these first two criti- 
cisms clear through. The idea of “affirmative” jurisdiction, which is 
good in itself, comes into absolute conflict with the equally good idea 
of universal jurisdiction. The antagonism between these two worthy 
ideas cannot be reduced until there is a general agreement on what is 
International Law. A great deal has been done in the past and much 
more is being done these days by the League of Nations to reach an 
agreement on what interpretations of the vague but “general principles 
of Justice and Equity” can be applied to the concrete problems of 
International relations. No such agreement has yet been reached. 
And as long as humanity is divided over what are safe and sane rules 
for the solution of the problems left by the War, Senator Borah will 
have to choose between these two desires. 





“OUTLAW WAR” 


|H.E argument which Senator Borah and his friends present 
against the Permanent Court of International Justice be- 
cause it does not at once declare that war is a crime, is a 
strange mixture—superficially it is quite false, but funda- 
mentally it contains a great truth. 

Peace will never be sure until effective public opinion throughout 
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the world is convinced that War is a “Crime.” But the advocates of 
outlawing war weaken what is good in their case by mis-statement and 
false reasoning. In the pamphlet to which we have been referring 
the following is quoted on page 124 with approval: “The new and 
creative idea” in the proposal to Outlaw War “is to be found in the 
suggestion that war cannot be abolished by the method of seeking to 
abolish its causes. ‘These causes, of course, must ultimately be re- 
moved before the problem of war can finally and forever be settled. 
But this is a thing which cannot be done all at once, nor even perhaps 
through the centuries. . . . 

“The perfect analogy” of this proposal to declare war a crime “is 
to be found in the history of the abolition of the institution of dueling. 
Mr. Levinson (the originator of the Slogan “Outlaw War’) points out 
with great cogency that when dueling came to be recognized as a 
menace which must be done away with for the sake of peace and order 
in the community, nobody took up the problem from the standpoint of 
the causes of dueling.” 

It would not be easy to crowd more mis-statements into so small a 
space nor to find a worse analogy. It is of course true that the causes 
of war cannot be removed “all at once,” but dueling was not abolished 
“all at once” either. It is still, in large areas of the so-called civilized 
world, a fashionable method of “settling” private feuds. And a great 
many people had taken up the problem from the standpoint of the 
causes of dueling long before it was anywhere declared a crime. 
Codes of Law to protect one individual from the aggression or insults 
of another—the principal causes of private war—had been enacted 
for centuries before Alexander Hamilton challenged Aaron Burr to a 
duel. When our first Secretary of the Treasury took this method to 
“settle” his dispute with his rival, he deliberately turned his back on 
the law courts and the provisions in the penal code against libel. 

There is another side to this campaign to Outlaw War which is 
vastly more important than such misrepresentations. For the success, 
which Senator Borah and his friends are having in stirring up our 
national conscience by this slogan, in lifting the whole problem of 
War or Peace to a plane of personal morals, we, who advocate the 
League, owe unqualified gratitude. Peace will not be won for the 
world by clever arguments nor carefully worded formulae—it is an 
affair of the Spirit of Man. 

There is one common element in all these proposals to prevent war— 
World Court or League, International Conferences or Federal Con- 
stitutions. They are merely machines, with no moral value beyond 
that furnished the men who operate them. No such mechanism can 
produce the results hoped for, unless upheld by a great moral force. 
The ancient desire for the Spoils of War must be overcome by a con- 
scious preference for the Harvests of Peace. 

The Ten Commandments have not weaned Christendom from all 
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its evil ways and there is no supernal magic in Covenant or Code to 
make the nations prefer the Paths of Peace. While there is vast 
importance in formulating the rules of international righteousness and 
ina clear condemnation of crime, the more vital need for us—if we are 
to escape from the hideousness of War—is the development in this 
country, and in all the world, of a Will to Peace. 

So the agitation to Outlaw War, to which Senator Borah has 
devoted his great talents, tending to make us think of the moral 
aspects of the problem, is of incalculable value. Our wrangles over 
Paragraph X or Y of the Treaty, over this Article or that of the 
Covenant, have been too often intellectual acrobatics. It is an entirely 
good thing to have the Senator from Idaho so eloquently remind us 
that the Problem of Peace is not a debate in which we strive to score 
points or win votes, not a matter of party affiliation nor the price of 
wheat, but, in the last analysis, a problem of the Spirit. 





OUR WORLD ON THE AIR 


= HE radio by bringing the world closer together has created 
aCe ' a new necessity for better understanding. And it seems 
| reasonable to believe that the radio will itself serve greatly 
wNgxi) toward meeting the very necessity it creates. At least 
“Our World” holds to that belief strongly and as “a maga- 
zine of understanding” it will not only continue to follow, with the 
utmost interest, the development of the radio in every part of the 
world, but it will use it to spread throughout America knowledge of 
other countries—the purpose the magazine was established to promote. 
Therefore it is with especial satisfaction that the announcement is 
made to our readers that an arrangement has been effected with the 
Westinghouse Company—a great leader in radio progress—for broad- 
casting a weekly summary of world news under the title, “Bringing 
the World to America, prepared by the Editorial board of OUR 
WORLD.” The stations from which this weekly summary will be 
broadcasted, with their call numbers are: 
Pittsburgh—K D K A 
Chicago—K Y W 
Springfield, Mass.—W B Z 
In the newspapers throughout the country which publish daily radio 
programs announcements will be found as to the day and exact time 
for the broadcasting. 
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that leads to ACTION. 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to 








Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DUES, you learn what he 
make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO abous it?” 














WHAT WOULD YOU DO ABOUT MEXICO? 


ACTION QUESTION 1 
¥ YOU were President, would you 
recognize the present Government 
of Mexico? 
‘The controversy can be illustrated 
in this way. In 1900 Mr. John Doe 
went to Mexico and found that all 


the authorities were anxious to 
attract American enterprise and 
capital. After studying the laws of ° 


the land, and in accordance with 
them, he took out a concession for 
some mining development. Such en- 
terprises demand a good many years 
of preliminary and expensive outlay. 
Counting on future profits, he sunk 
a large sum of money clearing the 
land, buying and installing ma- 
chinery. Just as this period, when 
it was all going out and nothing com- 
ing in, was over and he was begin- 
ning to make a profit, a new Govern- 
ment in Mexico passed a law confis- 
cating his property. 

There are all sorts of variations 
to this theme. Sometimes the com- 
plainant is not an individual, but a 
corporation; sometimes it was not 
mining, but oil or transportation or 


agricultural development. Sometimes 
the concessions were obtained by 
bribery and corruption. Sometimes 


the concessionaires were lawless, re- 
fusing to pay just taxes, subsidizing 
revolutions, cruelly oppressing the na- 
tives. Also, too frequently the enter- 
prising American has lost his life as 
well as his property. 
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But all the hundred-odd complaints 
can be reduced to this one formula. 
American money and energy had been 
invested in Mexico on the basis of 
formal contracts, expensive develop- 
ments had been undertaken in the 
expectation of future profits, then 
the Mexican Government tears up 
the contract and by arbitrary taxa- 
tion or direct confiscation, destroys 
the property. Our Government bases 
its protest on the retroactive clauses 
of the Constitution which authorize 
the annulment of past contracts. We 
do not question the right of the Mex- 
icans to make any laws they may like 
to about future contracts. 

President Obregon, apparently, 
would like to come to terms with us, 
the real trouble lies in the weakness 
of his authority over some of the 
provinces. It is doubtful if he can 
secure the consent of the Provincial 
Governors—many of whom have prof- 
ited by the confiscation and on whose 
support he depends—to agree to 
terms which meet our protest. 

If YOU were President, would you 
think that this principle about the 
sanctity of contracts was of more or 
less importance than the gains to be 
hoped for from recognition? 


What would YOU do about it? 


READING REPERENCES 
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Stuart, G. H. Latin America and the 
United States. Century, 1922. This ex- 
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nt survey of the diplomatic and 
paella relations between the United 
States and Latin-American countries, has 
two chapters on Mexican relations, in 
addition to chapters on the new Pan 
Americanism and the Monroe doctrine. 
Bibliographies. : ’ ; 

Tuompson, Wattace. Trading with Mexico. 
Dodd, 1921. Treats of oil industry as a 
dominating influence in Mexican affairs. 

Jones, C. L. Mexico and its Reconstruc- 
tion. Appleton, 1921. Author believes 
that this country should help Mexico 
establish the public order upon which her 
economic foundation depends. 

Du.on, E. J. Mexico on the Verge. 
Doran, 1921. A strong statement of the 
case for Mexico in her controversy with 
the United States. 

Dnutox, E. J. President Obregon—A 
World Reformer. Small, 1923. Repre- 
sents the President of Mexico as a states- 
man of a new moral order. Over-exu- 
berant, but significant. 

Ross, E. A. Social Revolution in Mexico. 
Century, 1923. About Mexican people, 
land reforms, labor education and the 
church. 

Biaxestez, G. H. editor. Mexico and the 
Caribbean. Stechert, 1920. In_ these 
Clark University lectures, American and 
Mexican authorities discussed the funda- 
mental factors in the relations between 
the United States and Mexico. 


DocuMENTS AND SPEECHES: 

Affairs in Mexico; Report from Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, A. B. 
Fall, Chairman, May 31, 1920, Wash- 
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ington, Government Printing Office, 1920. 
(66th Con., 2d Sess., Senate Report, 
645.) 

Mexico; General Descriptive Data. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1921. 
(Pan-American Union, Washingtun, 
D. C., from which this and other docu- 
ments and information may he secured.) 

Congressional Record, March 25, 1922, pp. 
4532-36 has a speech by Senator Ashurst 
on recognition, supplemented by docu- 
ments. Congressional Record, July 19, 
1922, pp. 10417-10426 has a speech by 
Senator E. F. Ladd urging recognition. 
Reprints may be secured from Senator 
Ladd. 


Recent MaGazine ARTICLES: 


The New Understanding with Mexico. 
Henry Woodhouse. Current History 
(New York Times), September, 1922, 
pp. 1010-1021. 

Mexico and World Reconstruction. E. J. 


Dillon. Quarterly Review, July, 1922, 
pp. 145-162. 
Mexico: Why Not Recognition? Wezw 


Republic, May 24, 1922, pp. 356-358. 

Mexico: The Price of Recognition. H. G. 
Alsberg, Nation, May 10, 1922, pp. 561- 
562. 

Ten Questions to the Secretary of State. 
Nation, May 24, pp. 614-615. 

The following periodicals regularly give 
much attention to Mexican affairs: 

Pan-American Union Bulletin, Washing- 
ton, D 

Pan-American Magazine, London. 

Mezican Review, Washington, D. C. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood. 
Director of Our World Institute 


The World Court 

Please send me the best information on the 
subject: How is the World Court related to 
the Hague Court? To the League of Nations? 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice has its headquarters at 
The Hague; and it is this court of 
which we have heard so much lately in 
this country, especially since President 
Harding is very desirous of the United 
States becoming a member of it. You 
will note that frequent reference to this 
court in the newspapers has been under 
the term “World Court,” but, never- 
theless, it is the Permanent Court of 
International Justice which is referred 


to. Considerable information upon 
this court at The Hague can be had 
by consulting Harold W. Temperley’s 
“The Second Year of the League”— 
published in London by Hutchison and 
Company, 1922—and also in the fol- 
lowing magazine articles: 

Current History Magazine of the 
New York Times. 17; 92-5; Oct., 
1922. 

The New Hague Court at Work, by 
W. A. DuPuy. 16; 87; April, 1922. 

Opening of the World Court at The 
Hague. 17; 411-18; Dec., 1922. 

World Tribunal in Action, by R. L. 
Buell. 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


THE ALLIES STILL AT ODDS OVER GERMANY 


action in dealing with Germany marked the end of a month 
of continued debates and conferences among the Allies. 
But the complicated negotiations between the Premiers 
and ambassadors were not without important results, since 
it became evident that Belgium, feeling increasingly the burden of the 
military occupation of the Ruhr Valley, was being won over toward 
favoring modified conditions for the evacuation of the region and pay- 
ment of war damages, as advocated by Great Britain. France con- 
tinued to stand firm for her original program and to insist upon it 
by sharper and sharper measures of coercion. Germany maintained 
her obstinate resistance, which bomb attacks and other acts of increas- 
ing violence by secret organizations of rebellion in the occupied region 
robbed of its title to the designation “passive.” 

The American proposal of international investigation and arbitra- 
tion to fix the amount of reparations and the terms of payment to be 
demanded from Germany, originally advanced by Secretary Hughes 
of the Department of State, received considerable fresh support. The 
Pope, taking an active hand in the controversy in the interest of bring- 
ing peace, expressed approval of the American plan. Prime Minister 
Baldwin of Great Britain indicated that the British Government 
favored it. Belgium and Italy were also known to desire some such 
attempt, but were withheld from taking more active steps to bring it 
about because of their relationships with France. Germany has de- 
clared from the start that she would accept such a program. 
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In the Ruhr Valley itself General Degoutte began the seizure of 
mines and factories whose products are applicable to the reparations 
account, under the policy announced last month, using the military 
power in the endeavor to compel the cooperation of German officials 
and employees in working them. 





THE ALLIES COME TO TERMS WITH THE TURKS 


&)oancy| EACE in the Near East was brought in sight after months 
—oe| of threatening and bargaining between the Allies and the 
Turks, when the delegates tentatively agreed on terms at 
the conference in Lausanne, Switzerland. ‘The articles 
for the treaty, as finally drafted, represented significant 
new successes for the Turkish diplomats backed by the insistence of the 
Nationalists under Mustapha Kemal at Angora. The question of the 
terms of payment of the Ottoman debt was removed from the draft, 
to be settled in negotiations with the bond holders. Evacuation of 
Constantinople by Allied forces was set to take place not later than 
six weeks after signature of the treaty by Turkey. Concessions 
granted before the war and still held valid were to be specified—a 
point concerning the United States since some of these grants conflict 
with terms of the much-discussed “Chester Concession” to the Ameri- 
can-Ottoman Development Company. The whole settlement was 
greeted with marked satisfaction in Turkish quarters, and was ad- 
mitted to constitute a great compromise by the Allies in order to avoid 
the issue of further fighting. 
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a S to secure an agree- 
ment among the Allies on terms 
for a common answer to Germany’s 
latest reparations offer were made by 
Prime Minister Baldwin of Great 
Britain. He sent a series of questions 
to France regarding the conditions for 
payment of war damages and for 
evacuation of the Ruhr. A compli- 
cated series of conferences between the 
Allied Ambassadors in London and 
Ministers of the British Cabinet fol- 
lowed, but they led to no satisfactory 
result and brought no written reply to 
Mr. Baldwin’s inquiry. The British 
drive for revival of an Allied accord in 
dealing with Germany was understood 
to be directed toward the final goal of 
securing an international conference. 

Meanwhile, Premier Poincaré de- 
clared that France would continue the 
occupation of the Ruhr until the Ger- 
man Government renounced its policy 
of passive resistance and support of 
strikes, and consented to aid in cus- 
toms collections, deliver coal and oper- 
ate the industries until the end of the 
occupation. He also said that France 
would demand her full reparations al- 
lowance of 26,000,000,000 gold marks 
as a minimum, with the amount of war 
debt payments to Great Britain and 
the United States added, and opposed 
any reduction of French reparations 
by an international commission. 

In the Ruhr region itself the con- 
flict grew more intense. German work- 
men who quit their places in factories 
taken over by the French authorities 
received support out of strike funds, 
which continued to be sent into the 
area despite French endeavors to in- 
tercept and confiscate them. Several 


Germans were condemned to death by 
military tribunals for interfering with 
railway traffic; and increasingly se- 
vere measures of coercion and depor- 
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tation were reported as being employed 
to put down resistance to the Allies, 

A bomb attack on a Belgian troop 
train, which killed nine soldiers and 
wounded nearly fifty, called forth the 
sharpest measures yet taken. The 
mayor and twelve officials of Duisburg 
were arrested in reprisal and a fine of 
20,000,000,000 paper marks was im- 
posed on the town. Westhofen, on 
the Berlin-Frankfort railway line, was 
occupied. The frontier between the 
Ruhr and Germany was closed, block- 
ing passenger and freight traffic and 
causing heavy pressure on the popu- 
lation of the occupied region through 
shortage of supplies. 

The Pope attempted to intervene by 
instructing his Nuncios in Paris, Brus- 
sels and Berlin to appeal to the gov- 
ernments to check violence and end 
the conflict. The French answer was 
a pointed rebuff of the Pope’s plea for 
evacuation of the Ruhr and a settle 
ment based on trust in Germany’s good 
faith in fulfilling its terms. In Berlin 
the only result was a statement by 
Chancellor Cuno that violent action 
by the Germans in the Ruhr was a 
“questionable attempt at self-defense” 
and a pledge that the government 
would use its influence against any 
but passive resistance. 


The League Approves the Saar Régime 


Sige sae waking by the Council of 
the League of Nations into the 
methods of the Commission administer- 
ing the Saar Valley coal region of Ger- 
many, under the Treaty of Versailles, 
ended in a vote of general approval. 
The commission is dominated by 
France, and the inquiry was held at 
the request of Great Britain, repre 
sented by Lord Robert Cecil. After 
efforts to make it public, which were 
opposed by France as was the inquiry 
itself, sessions were held in secret. 
Severe steps taken to suppress strikes 
by the German miners in connection 
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with the occupation of the Ruhr Val- 
ley, led to the examination, which 
served to emphasize and reestablish the 
responsibility of the Saar Commission 
to the League. 

The United States is to send a rep- 
resentative to a meeting of the Per- 
manent Financial Commission to con- 
sider the question of a loan to Greece 
to aid in settling her masses of refugees 
driven out of Asia Minor by the Turks. 
Dr. Abraham Flexner of the Rocke- 
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feller Institute has been named to head 
a Commission to inquire into the “white 
slave” traffic. 

Reports on the question of revision 
of Article X of the League Covenant, 
as proposed by Canada, showed that 
Austria alone supported the plan. 

The Permanent Court of Interna. 
tional Justice began hearing of a 
case against Germany for refusing to 
allow the British steamer Wimbledon 
to pass through the Kiel Canal with 
































“THE CONCERT OF EUROPE” 


ll Travasso delle Idee of Italy symbolizes the situation created when each nation tries to 


“play its own tune” regardless of harmony 
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munitions for Poland. Under the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
canal must remain always open to 
ships of nations at peace with Ger- 
many. A German representative, Prof. 
Walter Schuecking, was appointed as 
a temporary judge in the case, in ac- 
cord with the rules of the Court. 

Action in the conflict over war repa- 
rations will be an issue for the League 
Council in September. The Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies, 
meeting in Vienna, voted that the 
League should be charged with settle- 
ment of the question—with both the 
French and German delegates support- 
ing the resolution. 


France Acts on the Washington Treaties 





APAN, evidently disturbed by the 

long delay in French ratification of 
the five-power naval limitation treaty 
and the four-power Pacific accord con- 
cluded at the Washington Conference, 
suggested that the three major naval 
powers, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan, should make the 
terms of the naval treaty effective by 
a tripartite agreement among them- 
selves. Almost immediately afterward 
Premier Poincaré urged speedy ratifi- 
cation of the treaties by the French 
Parliament. They passed the Chamber 
of Deputies, with specifications for a 
ten-year limit and no restriction on 
auxiliary ships and submarines; and 
were referred to the Senate, where 
moves were made to attach further 
reservations. It was expected, how- 
ever, that the ratification would be 
acceptable to the other signatories. 


A New Race in Air Armament? 





HE THREAT of a new rivalry 
in armaments like that which pre- 
ceded the last war—this time in air 
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forces—was revealed when Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin of Great Britain an- 
nounced a plan to add 34 “home de. 
fence” squadrons, declaring that the 
British air force must equal the strong. 
est within striking distance. France 
is reported to have about 140 squad- 
rons with 1200 machines, in addition 
to a large commercial fleet ; while Great 
Britain has some 48 squadrons with 
about 700 machines, in addition to her 
smaller commercial fleet. A larger 
proportion of the French airplanes 
are available for home service, while 
more of the British forces are sta- 
tioned in the colonies. 


Prime Minister Baldwin stated that 
Great Britain would be glad to enter 
into an agreement to limit air forces, 
The idea was rejected in France, where 
it was argued that commercial ma- 
chines could be too easily transformed 
for war use to make limitation prac- 
tical. The French Chamber voted 
211,000,000 francs to maintain and 
increase the air forces. 

American army and navy experts, 
watching the European movement, as- 
serted the need of enlarging the air 
forces of the United States. 


Meanwhile an international commis- 
sion of jurists authorized by the 
Washington conference, with Dr. John 
Bassett Moore, American justice in 
the World Court as a member, com- 
pleted a series of rules intended to 
limit the use of aircraft in future wars. 
Among the provisions was one pro 
hibiting the bombing of towns outside 
fighting zones. The commission sat at 
the Hague, and its proposed regula- 
tions will be presented to the govern 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States in the 
form of a treaty for ratification. 
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UNITED STATES 
Harding and the World Court 





PLAN to make a “self- 

perpetuating tribunal” 
of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, estab- 
lished by the League of Na- 
tions at the Hague, was put 
forward by President Har- 
ding. In his tour of the 
country to enlist popular 
support for his proposal that 
the United States should join 
the Court, he stressed his 
policy of separating member- 
ship from any relation to the 
League by proposing that 
the members should elect the 
judges. At present this is 
done through nominations by 
the older Hague Court of 
Arbitration and confirmation 
by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 


PEACEFUL relations with Great 
Britain were emphasized by the renewal 
of the general treaty of arbitration 
between the two countries. Provisions 
were made to refer disputes to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, if America joins, instead of 
the Court of Arbitration, at the 
Hague. 


SECRETARY HUGHES of the 
Department of State, as one of the 
“Thirty-one Republicans” who signed 
an appeal for support of Harding in 
1920 as most likely to secure Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the League, was 
challenged by League supporters to 
explain his position. His reply was 
to the effect that while the signers 
had favored League membership with 
reservations, they did not expect the 











“THAT WAS A CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT” 


Kirby in the New York World pictures Secretary Hughes 
replying to the inquiries of Republican League supporters 


administration to do anything which 
proved to be “impossible.” 


PROHIBITION enforcement on 
foreign ships in American waters con- 
tinued to complicate relations with 


other nations, particularly Great 
Britain. Secretary Mellon of the 
Treasury Department ruled that 


“dietary” or “medicinal” wine and 
liquor rations for crews and passen- 
gers might be carried, under affidavits 
by the masters and ships’ doctors. 
This was expected to end one of the 
major disputes. 

Two British ships brought in their 
usual supplies, under customs seals, in 
order to make a test case. The seals 
were broken by American officials and 
the excess stocks were seized. The 
United States offered the right to 
bring in stocks under seal, in return 
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the British Government was 
drafting a new plan for war 
reparations from Germany 
to submit to the Allies. He 
asserted that the continued 
occupation of the Ruhr Val- 
ley was blocking payment for 
war damages and threatening 
Europe with chaos due to the 
disorganization of industry. 


THE British Labor 
Party, “His Majesty’s Op- 
position,” in convention de- 
cided on a program includ- 
ing nationalization of liquor 
manufacture and a levy on 
capital to redeem the na- 
tional debt. The party de- 
clared against competition 
with France in air forces, and 
also against Communism. 





DISPUTES with Russia 
over the rights of British 
ships in Russian waters, 











iF ENGLAND RETALIATED! 


“Sorry, Sam, no chewing gum, no jazz, no horn-rimmed 
Public Opinion of London 
imagines John Bull ruling to match prohibition 


spectacles admitted here,” 


for agreement to extend the search 
limit at sea from three miles to twelve 
While the legality of seizure of 
recognized. 


miles. 
liquor stocks has been 
there is strong foreign opposition to 
the whole policy, which is regarded as 
an attempt to aid American shipping 
under prohibition by putting foreign 
vessels on the same basis. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Baldwin Says Europe Faces Chaos 





HE EVENT of the month in 
Great Britain was the announce- 
ment by Prime Minister Baldwin that 


treatment of British repre- 
sentatives in Moscow, and 
propaganda in the Near 
East, were ended by Soviet 
concessions on the main 
points. The trade agreement was 
therefore continued. 


IRELAND is already in the midst 
of an active campaign for the elec- 
tions in September. The De Valera 
Republicans are expected to name one 
candidate in each district, not to take 
office under the Free State but to get 
a test vote. 


CANADA afforded a significant in- 
stance of the independent powers of a 
British Dominion, by negotiating a 
North Pacific fisheries treaty with the 
United States without approval by the 
Foreign Office in London. 














EUROPE 


France Gives Poincaré a Free Hand 





HE PARLIAMENT voted confi- 

dence in Premier Poincaré, pre- 
liminary to adjourning. Although he 
declared in an address that “no power, 
temporal or spiritual” could sway 
France in dealing with Germany, he 
was said to be not unfavorable to new 
proposals by Great Britain. An- 
nouncement of the British intention to 
submit a reparations plan caused 
marked relief in Paris, where it was 
feared Great Britain might decide to 
act independently. But while satis- 
faction was expressed that a break 
was to be avoided, the general terms 
of the plan indicated were called un 
acceptable. 

The budget was finally passed after 
debates lasting a year. It showed a 
surplus of revenues over ordinary ex- 
penses, but a special section calling 
for a sum equaling $639,324,000 for 
reconstruction and pension charges 
created a deficit amounting nearly to 
$450,000,000. <A credit of 300,000,- 
000 francs was voted for Yugo-Slavia, 
representing mainly purchases of army 
equipment and strengthening 
French influence in Central 
Europe. 





Beleium Reforms Her Cabinet 5 
= 
CONFLICT over the a 4. 
question of making 


Flemish the language of in- 
struction in Ghent University 
was made the occasion for re- 
signation of the Belgian Cabi- 
net. The Senate rejected a 
bill which had passed the 
Chamber of Deputies and was 
approved by the Cabinet, and 
proposed instead to give 
French and Flemish equality 
of status. The real reason 
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in resigning, however, was  under- 
stood to be increasing dissatisfaction 
over the results of the Ruhr occu- 
pation. Premier Theunis was 
charged with the formation of a new 
ministry, but delayed it pending the 
results of British negotiations with 
France. It was expected that the new 
Cabinet would favor British policy. 


Germany Leaves Cuno in Power 





i the midst of the most critical 
situation Germany has yet faced, 
the Reichstag adjourned after voting 
confidence in Chancellor Cuno. With 
the paper mark depreciated to a 
merely fictitious value and constantly 
dropping, with some twenty trillions of 
currency notes in circulation, with liv- 
ing costs mounting by huge leaps, food 
riots sporadic in various parts of the 
country, workers demanding payment 
of wages in gold, and unrest on the 
increase, authority was left with the 
government to continue its resistance 
to France. Despite financial chaos, 
industries in unoccupied Germany 
were reported to be maintaining opera- 
tion with imported raw materials se- 
cured through gold deposits abroad. 
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A German finds ways to use his depreciated paper money, 


according to La Sera of Milan, Italy 
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ITALY is actively debating a new 
election scheme of the Fascisti Pre- 
mier Mussolini. Dissatisfied with the 
old system of proportional represen- 
tation of parties in Parliament, and 
arguing that a government must be 
sure of its legislative authority, he 
has put through the innovation of 
giving the party which wins a majority 
in the national elections two-thirds of 
the seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The remaining seats would be divided 
among all other parties proportion- 
ally. The main opposition from the 
Catholic Popular party has appar- 
ently been defeated; and its leader, 
the priest Dom Sturzo, Mussolini’s 
major rival, has resigned as secretary. 


BULGARIA was apparently quiet- 
ing down after the revolt last month 
which brought a coalition group into 
control. The peasant leader, Stam- 
bulisky, from whom power was seized, 
was killed while attempting to escape 
capture. The government under Pre- 
mier Zankoff promised to fulfill treaty 
obligations and was recognized by the 
“Little Entente” nations of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet Adopts a New Constitution 





UNION of eight federated Soviet 
states will be created by the new 
Constitution approved by the All-Rus- 
sian Central Executive Committee. In 
form it is modelled partly on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, pro- 
viding for a legislature of two houses, 
which are the Federal Council and the 
Council of Nationalities, and for one 
supreme law and one Supreme Court. 
Each Council will choose its own Prae- 
sidium of seven members. They and 
seven other men, chosen jointly, will 
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form a Federal Praesidium which will 
nominally be the highest authority, 
Federal Commissars in charge of goy- 
ernment departments will also be 
chosen by the two houses. 

Secession of any state is prohibited 
without the consent of the rest. The 
entire system of elections is indirect; 
and the effect of the new Constitution 
is to confirm and strengthen control 
by the Communist Party through its 
Executive Committee. It must be rati- 
fied by the Russian Soviet Congress. 


NEAR EAST 


Turkey and the Rival Concessionaires 


MERICANS concerned in commer- 
cial developments in Turkey were 
disturbed during the month by the re- 
port that an export and import trade 
agreement had been signed at Lausanne 
with British and French interests, A 
practical monopoly was apparently 
arranged between a European group, 
headed by Leslie Urquhart, and the 
National Society of Turkey for Ex- 
port and Import, which includes 175 
members of the Nationalist Assembly 
at Angora. Conflicts with the conces- 
sions granted to the American Otto- 
man Development Company were fore- 
seen. The Washington administration 
was studying the bearing of the re- 
ported agreement on the American 
contention for the “open door.” Mean- 
while, a new treaty was being drafted. 





PALESTINE witnessed increasing 
agitation against the administration 
under the British mandate, which is 
committed to the establishment of a 
Jewish national home. Elections to 
the legislative council were rendered 
void by the refusal of the Arabs to 


vote, fearing to commit themselves on 


this issue. 
Matcoum W. Davis. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS] 


ror the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
most searching investigation of the adver- 
tiser and a careful editing of the copy. 
























Bank of Finland 


A Department of Information—Not of Opinion 
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Selecting Your 
First Investment 


HE selection of your first investment is a 

highly important undertaking, not only 

from the standpoint of safety, but also 
from the standpoint of income return. 
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While safety, of course, should be the para- 
mount consideration, the fact still remains that 
the income from your first investment should be 
sufficiently liberal to create in your mind the 
incentive to accumulate additional conservative 
investments as frequently as possible. 
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Let us give you the benefit of our experience 
of more than half a century in selecting con- 
servative investments. 


Write for Circular 1875 


“Investment Suggestions” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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Mexico Reviving Her Industries 
By Dr. Luis Lara Pardo 


Editor of “Mexico, Financial and Commercial” 


Improvements Shown in Finances, Public Services and Mining, Since the Agree- 
ment Last Year on Payment of the Mexican Debt, Point to the 
Prospect of a Great American Trade Field 


LITTLE more than a year 

ago, late in the spring of 1922, 

a meeting was held at the build- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, down in Liberty Street, 
between representatives of the most 
powerful banking firms in the world, 
on one side, and on the other a young 
man whose name a few months before 
was entirely unknown to the world— 
Mr. Adolfo de la Huerta, Secretary 
of the Treasury in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Alvaro Obregon, of Mexico. J. P. 
Morgan & Company were, of course, 
represented ; James Speyer was pres- 
ent, together with Mortimer L. Schiff, 
Charles E. Mitchel, Charles H. Sabin, 
Albert H. Wiggin, Sir William Wise- 
man, and a galaxy of British, Belgian, 
German and Dutch financiers, whose 
names are associated only with gigan- 
tic transactions. 

Mr. de la Huerta had just arrived 
in New York, with a secretary and a 
small body of assistants, in answer to 
an invitation tendered by the interna- 
tional bankers with the view of nego- 
tiating a settlement of the Mexican 
foreign debt, running into some half 
a billion dollars, and in default during 
the Mexican revolution. 

The meeting opened one afternoon, 
in the spacious hall on the second 
floor, where stands the huge statute of 
Alexander Hamilton, the founder of 
the American financial system. I re- 
member very well the atmosphere of 
skepticism in which that first meeting 
was staged. Groups of newspaper 
men, gossiping and smoking, restless 
and anxious, stood in the outside room, 
waiting for developments. Their con- 
versations 


centered on one point: 
184 


“What was that youthful looking 
Mexican official to do?” Undoubtedly 
he was going to make excuses, to ask 
for delay, to plead for a perpetual 
maftana (no Spanish-American is sup- 
posed to think in terms of actuality); 
to give promises, and nothing more, 

As the Mexican Secretary of Fi- 
nance emerged from the room, after 
the meeting, he was surrounded by the 
expectant scribes. They bombarded 
him with questions, which he answered 
in a polite but diplomatically evasive 
way. He had nothing to add to the 
brief statement given out by the Inter- 
national Committee of Bankers. He 
declined to give any details about the 
matters under discussion. But when 
one of the group put the question 
point-blank, smilingly, curiously, al- 
most sarcastically: “Will Mexico 
pay?” he looked his questioner 
squarely in the eyes, and answered 
briefly, calmly: “We will pay.” This 
answer, firm, decisive, more so in Span- 
ish, as it is expressed in only one short 
word (he was talking through an in- 
terpreter) had its effect. The ques- 
tioner’s smile faded away. The an- 
swer made him thoughtful. 

The conference closed on June 16, 
1922. Sefior de la Huerta went back 
to Mexico City, after having signed an 
agreement with the authority of Presi- 
dent Obregén, by which Mexico was 
bound to resume payment of her for- 
eign debt by January of the present 
year. The agreement was duly rati- 
fied by the Mexican Congress; long 
negotiations followed in order to pre- 
pare the call for the holders of Mex- 
ican securities to deposit their bonds 
and signify their acceptance of the 
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A business-man’s investment 


\ EN who are active in busi- 
4 ness affairs are especially 
qualified to visualize the standing 
and possibilities of great American 
industries. 


The high-grade bonds of an in- 
dustry whose properties represent 
value far in excess of bonded indebt- 
edness are desirable securities to 





BONDS 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


own. They yield very liberal inter- 
est returns on the money invested. 

Let us help you to select the well- 
secured bonds of great enterprises 
with established records of earnings. 

As a preliminary step, we suggest 
that you consult our Current Pur- 
chasing Sheet—a copy of which will 
be mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Dr. Luis Lara Pardo 


plan. This preliminary work required 
many months, but at last the call has 
just been issued, and the deposit of 
bonds, at this writing, is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

In the meantime, Mexico has kept 
her part in the agreement. The first 
money due was placed at the disposal 
of the Committee of Bankers, early 
this year. It has been since in New 
York awaiting the call to the bond- 
holders. Sefior de la Huerta’s “We 
will pay” has become a fact. Mexico, 
by depositing the money in New York, 
has fulfilled that promise. 

How this important step in the re- 
habilitation of Mexican international 
credit was carried out, is, to any un- 
prejudiced mind, a most remarkable 
accomplishment. 

For nearly ten years Mexico was 
in revolution. Many industries were 
entirely wiped out. The railroads were 
destroyed; rolling stock was damaged 
beyond repair; entire plantations dis- 
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appeared ; nothing was left of a con- 
siderable number of sugar mills; more 
than five million head of cattle, ex- 
isting before the revolution, _per- 
ished. The devastation was not con- 
fined, as in France and Belgiun, in 
Italy and Poland, to certain zones, 
Practically every section of Mexico 
suffered more or less. Mines by the 
hundreds were abandoned, either on 
account of actual warfare or because 
the owners heeded the advice issued 
from Washington—“Keep out of 
Mexico.” 

Now, in Europe, after the armistice, 
in November, 1918, war practically 
ceased, while Mexico was not entirely 
at peace until two years later, in the 
late part of 1920. A comparison of 
what most European countries have 
done in five years and what Mexico has 
accomplished in three, is very interest- 
ing and illuminating. 

A few months back, Mexico was 
flooded with fiat. money, the value of 
which sank almost to the same level 
as the mark is now. Mexican govern- 
ment paper money was peddled down- 
town in New York at a handful of dol- 
lars for a nickel. In five years, Mex- 
ico has rehabilitated her money, which 
for the last three years, has been 
quoted practically at its par value of 
fifty cents, American, for each peso. 
The fluctuation in the last three years 
has not reached 4 per cent, while the 
mark, the crown, the lira, the rouble, 
and every other European money, with 
the exception of the sterling pound, is 
still dropping and dropping, in some 
instances to an infinitesimal fraction 
of its face value. 

The work of reconstruction has gone 
on steadily. The railroads were prac- 
tically rebuilt. A recent report read 
in London, said that the Mexican lines 
compare favorably with those in other 
countries. Travelers returning from 
Mexico all say service is satisfactory, 
trains run strictly according to sched- 
ule, and not long ago a “white day” 
was marked in the records of the Mex- 
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Safety—and Safe Interest 
Rates 


TO the conservative August investor, the cur- 
rent Straus Bond offerings hold out sound, at- 
tractive, and well diversified investment possi- 
bilities. First and foremost, they afford you- 


Safety—intrinsically sound securities, backed 
by arecord of 41 years without loss or delay 
in payment to any investor, selected and safe- 
guarded by the largest, most expert, and 
most thoroughly equipped organization of 
its kind in the United States. 


Safe Interest Rates—6 to 62%, the largest rate 
on first mortgage bonds under present con- 
ditions consistent with conservatism and 
real safety. 


These bonds are secured by properties diver- 
sified from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are 
in $1000, $500 and $100 amounts, and are 
offered in serial maturities from two to about 
twenty years. Write today for August offerings. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1316 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 ™» OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 
Srraus Buitpinc Straus BuiLpinc 
t 
565 FifthAve., at 46th Se. 0 Ten Somes 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


: San Francr 
New Yor — Cuxicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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ONE OF MEXICO’S UP-TO-DATE PLANTS 


This smelter at Aguascalientes is typical of the industries growing up around the nation’s 
rich iron resources 


ican National lines, with no accident, 
no delay, not the slightest hitch in the 
traffic of the whole system—some nine 
thousand miles in twenty-four hours. 

Production has been resumed. Mex- 
ico has recovered first place as a pro- 
ducer of silver, with an output, in 
1922, of more than 81 million Troy 
ounces or about 42 per cent of the 
world production. She has reached 
second place in the list of producers 
of oil, and in the few years that the oil 
industry has been in existence in the 
country, more than one billion barrels 
have been obtained from the Mexican 
fields. 

The reorganization of the finances 
is keeping pace with this revival. The 
revenues are now three hundred per 
cent higher than thirteen years ago, 
when Porfirio Diaz was at the zenith 
of his power, an epoch that is hailed, 
especially in the United States, as one 
of greatest prosperity for Mexico. 

The expenses have increased also, 
but the way they have grown up is 
most interesting. The expenditures of 
the Health department, for instance, 
have gone up 500 per cent; those of 
the Department of Education of the 
Federal government are three times 
larger than they were, notwithstanding 
the fact the cities and towns are now 
supporting a number of schools on 
their own account. 


A department for the Promotion of 
Agriculture has been established, with 
appropriations amounting to more 
than 13 millions for the present year. 

The methods of accounting and 
checking public expenditures have been 
improved. The Office of Comptroller 
was created, with appropriations 
growing from one and a half millions 
in 1918 to more than four and a half 
millions in the current year. 

All this tremendous task has been 
accomplished—mark it—without as- 
sistance. The European countries, 
both before and after the armistice, 
received help, mainly from the United 
States. Billions of dollars were loaned 
by the American government to the 
European countries, during and after 
the war. Even as late as 1922, more 
than 160 millions worth of European 
government securities were floated in 
the United States. Mexico did not 
receive a penny, since the revolution. 
Unassisted, single handed, even unrec- 
ognized, Mexico has accomplished this. 
There is still a long journey ahead of 
us. But I firmly think we are on the 
right road. 

The story of that conference be 
tween the Mexican Secretary of the 
Treasury and the committee of bankers 
is now a matter of record. But some 
of its most interesting results passed 
almost unnoticed. While Sefior de ls 
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Your Estate 


—will require Commercial 
Judgment and Experience. 










For 98 years a commercial bank 
—acting in every trust capacity. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 








BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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Hydro-Electric 
Securities 








Send for our list of current investment rec- 
ommendations, describing Bonds, Notes 


and Preferred Shares yielding 5.50% to8.00%. 
Ask for Circular CN -177 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


CORPORA 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 









































Miller Bonds Financed the Don Apts., Miami, Fla. 


FLORIDA WILL PAY YOU 712% 


In most parts of the country you have to hunt a 
long time before you can find a sound, safe, first 
mortgage bond paying as much as 744%. You can 
buy Miller Bonds paying that rate and at the same 
time be sure that your money is safe. The prevail- 
ing Florida interest rate is 744% and Miller Bonds 
are secured by high-grade, income-earning structures 
in leading Florida cities. People all over the country 
have been buying Miller Bonds for years, and no 
investor has ever lost a dollar in them. We will be 
glad to send, free and without obligation, our book- 


let, ‘The Ideal Investment,”’ telling all about Miller | 


Bonds. Write today for a copy. 


G.L.Miller 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Floridas Oldest First age Bond House 
1108 Miller Bldg. i, Florida. 


Le, 


Huerta admitted Mexico’s liabilities jn 
full, he maintained with great firmness 
the fact that the Mexican government 
had also certain very important obli- 
gations towards its own people, which 
should not be disregarded. Owing 
to his firmness, this principle was ¢- 
tablished and recorded in the agree. 
ment. 

This marked departure from all 
precedents in the matter of interna- 
tional finance, was insisted upon by the 
Mexican official. It means that the 
international bankers recognize the 
fact that Mexico has an agrarian 
problem and a labor problem to solve, 
and the rehabilitation of its banking 
system, and many other important 
questions to attend to. Sefior de la 
Huerta took a determined stand on 
this point, because the government of 
which he forms part has a definite plan, 
is carrying out a preconceived pro- 
gramme, is rebuilding Mexico. It isa 
group of men who took an active part 
in the first stage of the revolution, the 
demolition of an old system. Now they 
are firm in their determination to carry 
the reconstruction to an end. Before 
this revolution, Mexico had a ruling 
minority, superimposed upon a great 
mass of men held for centuries under 
servitude. There were twelve, out of 
fifteen millions of people who produced 
very little, who did not earn sufficient 
money to permit them the enjoyment 
of a human standard of living, and 
their purchasing power was almost 














High Interest 
Securities 


Sessions first mortgage loans 
yield 6% to 7% income and offer 
100% security of principal. All ; 
loans made for only one-half the conservatively 


appraised value of the property securing the 
loan. No charge for collecting interest am 
handling all details in protection of the client. 9 
a consecutive years without a loss from any 
Sessions security. Write for details. 
6% paid on time certificates. 5% paid on demand 
certificates. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
ortgage Bankers, Drawer 378, Marietta, Ga. 
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LINCOLN PERSONALITY 


Cr? The Lincoln has invariably entrenched itself most 
ae strongly in the good opinion of those people who 
aS demand the most in their automobiles. 


Those who require not only luxurious and de- 
pendable transportation but also dignified and 
, : exclusive expression of their personal tastes and 
Tes 2s ideals find in the Lincoln a car measuring fully 
i eae te 4 Sty up to their highest standards. 





We are proud of this personality of the Lincoln. 

Be It is the settled policy of this entire organization 

Bee that no limitation of it is to be allowed. Rather 
é: 





the sum of our energies is bent upon keeping 
the Lincoln better than even its most exacting 
buyer would expect. 
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oat LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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The Two Passenger Coupe 
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Ask for a 
Free Sample Copy of 


“MEXICAN 
TRADE NEWS" 


“As one travels among the Mexican 
peasants and hears their evening talks 
on the plaza benches one is assured that 
thousands have awakened to a conscious- 
ness of the meaning of human societies 
and problems of their maintenance and 
happiness. Laughing children pour out 
of crowded schools daily. Groups of 
workers are seen in the twilight enter- 
ing night schools. Young men from the 
professional schools and state colleges 
are lecturing over the week-ends on 
sanitation, the prevention of disease, 
the improvement of crops, the history 
of Mexico, the meaning of the social 
revolution, the rights and responsibilities 
of citizenship, etc. .-Through the whole 
of this heroic effort is sounded con- 
stantly this note: Man has power to 
change his natural and social environ- 
ment. This is the path to the achieve- 
ment of the true political, economic 
and spiritual freedom.” 
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nil. The present leaders realize 
no durable peace can be establish 
Mexico, nothing worth while 
built, unless the people are libe 
and their education and stand 
living raised to a human modern 
Fifteen years ago, writers and 
itors, when admiring the mate 
progress made by Mexico in the }j 
quarter of the century, acclaim 
Porfirio Diaz, as the worker of 
wonders. Diaz, backed by fore 
capital, they said, had made Mexig 
Now, history shows that such a sy 
leads nowhere. Great despotii 
however brilliant, are unstable. Whi 
the leaders of the new Mexico } 
completed their task, the progre 
made, the achievements attained, 
not be attributed to this or that ma 
They will be the work of the wh 
Mexican people. 
This goal, when attained, will ber 
the United States as well as Mexi 
American manufacturers will have f 
their neighbors, not a people living 
starvation wages, with no purchasifi 
power. They will have fifteen milli 
customers, ready to absorb Amerie 
manufactures of all kinds, from a pal 
of gloves to high powered automobiles 
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I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Tiny Mega hones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
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easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my swore 
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